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COMMENTARY 


The Bicephalous Eagle, or the Metamorphosis of the Headless Swan. The 
nation has just celebrated National Foreign Language Week, which takes its place 
alongside National Hot Dog Week, National Mustard Week, and National Crime 
Prevention Week. Language departments have cranked out a vast amount of pub- 
licity telling patriotic Americans that they must support the study of foreign lan- 
guages, just as they must eat more hot dogs and use more mustard. It is their 
obligation to do so, since the United States is a world power and must maintain re- 
lations with the non- English-speaking nations. We are trying to produce responsi- 
ble American citizens, indeed responsible world citizens. 





While it is hard to resist such appeals to our patriotism, we are compelled 
to ask how many language teachers display an intelligent and informed attitude to- 
ward world affairs? How many Spanish teachers read the New York Times, For- 
eign Affairs, or for that matter the Hispanic American Report? The answer 
is incontrovertibly only a small minority. It is easier to get an intelligent conver- 
sation about world affairs from physicists than from language teachers. 











The traditional Spanish departments had their Golden Age between the two 
World Wars, when scholars like Salvador de Madariaga, Américo Castro, Marcel 
Bataillon, William J. Entwistle, and Rudolph Schevill dominated the scene and in 
the grand tradition of humanism tied in Spanish literature with the major currents 
of European culture. 


The head of this swan was chopped off during World War Il. It became ap- 
parent that Spanish is primarily the language of Spanish America, and only in a 
secondary way the language of Castile. It was sensed that the old literary approach 
made little sense in a world led spiritually no longer by the humanists but by the 
social scientists. In this transitional period, before Hispanists of stature had 
thought out their future, while they fell asleep on the sand, they were pinned down 
by a horde of Lilliputians armed with tape-recorders. The little men with their 
little machines have their proper place in the academic zoo, but they do not prop- 
erly belong to the university species. So long as they realize the difference in 
stature, there may be a happy symbiosis between them and the university men, but 
the roles must not be reversed, as they so often have. 


The Spanish of today is no longer the relatively simple, stable Castilian. It 
is a complex language, reflecting the intricacies of the modern Latin American 
world, changing constantly, in some ways enriching itself, in other ways debasing 
itself. The only way to master contemporary Spanish is to follow steadily the po- 
litical and social affairs of all the Spanish-speaking countries, and even then the 
specialist will realize that things surprise or even escape him. In this sense it 
may be said that only a small percentage of Spanish teachers really know Spanish, 
even though they may teach courses enticingly labeled ''Modern Spanish" or "Con- 
temporary Spanish." 


The Spanish language looks back on the humanistic tradition of Spain. It looks 
forward over the social expanses of Spanish America. Our headless swan must be 
replaced by a bicephalous eagle, the eagle of the revelation of a New World, not a 
goose of silly tales and petty dramas. Our eagle soars high, yet sees with pene- 
trating clarity. In its lofty flight it looks far beyond Spain and Mexico. It surveys 
the whole continent, and speaks in two tongues, Spanish and Portuguese. Two 
heads and two voices, or no head and the quacking of Donald Duck; this is the di- 
lemma which faces language departments today. 
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An Open Letter to the Postmaster General of the United States. 
To the Hon. J. Edward Day, Postmaster General of the United States: 


The Kennedy administration has announced its desire to improve relations 
with Latin America. While a shortage of funds will clearly impede grandiose good 
neighborly activities, we should like to suggest one plan which could be carried out 
with a minimal disbursement. The suggestion is opportune in view of the impend- 
ing meeting in Rio de Janeiro of the International Postal Union. 





Much of the misunderstanding in the world today can be traced to the disso- 
nance in the press of countries animated by hatred, rivalry, or simply parochial- 
ism. Thus, although the United States and Cuba are separated only by a narrow 
channel, the presses of the two countries are giving diametrically opposed accounts 
of world developments, and neither is telling the whole truth. Given the power of 
the Fourth Estate today, it is becoming truer that you can fool all the people all 
the time. The only remedy is to encourage responsible people to read and com- 
pare the conflicting accounts which the press of different countries provides. 


The difficulty is how to make Spanish-language newspapers available rapidly, 
i.e. by air, to serious scholars in this country and elsewhere. At present the 
airmail rates on newspapers are prohibitive and chaotic. For example, the air- 
mail postage on one South American newspaper is over $100 per annum. Moreover, 
the regulations are so complicated that the ordinary secretary scarcely can cope 
with them. Nor do they make much sense. In mailing the Hispanic American Re- 
port to a number of countries in Latin America, we find that it is cheaper, or shall 
we say less expensive, to send it first class than as printed matter. The explana- 
tion is simply that the post office regulations and rates have grown by accretion, 
and without any coherent logic. 





The Post Office has greatly aided international communications and inciden- 
tally education by adopting a number of sweeping simplifications. We may quote 
the 10-cent airgram, the 10-cent airmail rate to Latin America, and the special 
rates for educational materials in the United States. Would it not be possible at 
the Rio conference to simplify the rate-structure governing the mailing of second- 
class material, at least for nonprofit organizations and scholarly journals? We 
are told that the members of the International Air Transport Association might ob- 
ject. If they do and prefer simply to fix rates in their own interests, they should 
be treated as a cartel and indicted for restraint of trade. We find it hard to be- 
lieve that even IATA would be willing to bear the onus of blocking the exchange of 
ideas, and the International Postal Union would be ill-advised to duck its responsi- 
bility by hiding behindIATA. The drastic reduction in rates on printed matter 
should be accompanied by a bold simplification of the tangle of postal regulations. 
It is probable that Goethe was returning from his local post office when he uttered 
his dying request for "Licht, mehr licht!" 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Church-State Friction. The 84-year-old Archbishop of Toledo, Enrique 
Cardinal Pl4 y Deniel, * Primate of Spain and head of the Hermandades Cat6licas, 
in a letter to José Solfs, chief of the Falange and of the government trade unions 
(sindicatos), charged him with persecution of the Hermandades and warned that 
this might lead to a serious conflict between Church and State. The brotherhoods 
(Hermandades), a branch of the Catholic organization Acci6n Cat6lica, are trade 
unions associated with the Church. The Cardinal deplored the treatment which 
these brotherhoods had received in Spain during recent months; not only had they 
been ignored and even labeled subversive in government documents, but their lead- 
ers had been fined and otherwise harassed by the police. The Primate stressed in 
his letter that Spain was one of the few states in the world with a concordat guar- 
anteeing protection for the Church and its affiliated organizations, and he went so 
far as to accuse the Franco regime of following totalitarian methods in its dealings 
with the Church. Cardinal Pl4 y Deniel had been a close collaborator of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco for some 25 years and was undoubtedly a person of pres- 
tige and influence. The letter indicated the sharp rivalry between Catholic unions 
and government unions for control of Spanish workers. Some experienced observ- 
ers believed that the Catholic Church in Spain, long accused of being reactionary, 
was seeking to solidify its position in any future regime by beginning to dissociate 
itself in the workers' eyes from the more repressive aspects of the Franco regime. 





In connection with the letter of protest published in May by some 340 Basque 
priests regarding police brutality to prisoners and the general suppression of hu- 
man rights (HAR, XIII: 431), the Bishop of San Sebasti4n, Monsignor Jaime Font y 
Andreu, warned the members of his diocese, both laymen and priests, against sign- 
ing a second petition which he believed to be circulating. This second document 
contained an appeal on behalf of the priests who had signed the first letter and who 
had subsequently been rebuked by both the Church hierarchy and the Papal Nuncio. 
Many of them had been transferred from their parishes to other parts of the coun- 
try. The Bishop warned that priests who signed the petition this time might be 
- suspended from saying mass and administering the sacraments. 


Civil Rights. Thirteen Spaniards, accused of holding illegal meetings and 
of engaging in clandestine propaganda activities at the time of the student disturb- 
ances in Madrid in February 1956 (HAR, XIII: 767), were tried in a Madrid civil 
court in mid-December. Among their number was the well-known write: Falange 
member, and former Franco supporter Dionisio Ridruejo. It was assumed that 
the accused persons would be released on provisional suspension of the case, which 
meant that it would be revived only if the defendants committed similar offenses in 
the future. 





On November 22, the annual mass to commemorate the death of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, founder of the Falange, was held at the Valley of the Fallen, 
Franco's shrine for those who died during the Civil War. During the celebration 
José Ram6n Urdiales, member of the party youth organization Falanges Juveniles, 
was arrested for shouting "Franco, you are a traitor!" at a moment when the 
lights had been dimmed for the most solemn part of the mass. It was reported 





*The spelling Daniel is frequently seen, but apparently Deniel is correct. 
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that the insult was a protest against the way Franco had been drifting away from 
the principles and doctrines established by the founders of the Falange. The 22- 
year-old Urdiales was tried before a court martial and was subsequently sentenced 
to 12 years' imprisonment. 


The Madrid press launched a scornful attack on the group of international 
lawyers who visited Spain in November on a mission to investigate the reported 
lack of civil rights (HAR, XIII: 767). These lawyers stated upon the completion of 
their mission that Spain had impressed them as a country where "all opposition is 
rigorously put down without regard for elementary civil liberty." ABC's lead ar- 
ticle on the subject was entitled "Intermeddling and Falsehoods."' It reported that 
permission had been granted by the Ministry of Justice for the lawyers to visit two 
prisons but that they could not be informed of this since they had "disappeared" 
from their respective hotels. M. R. Turner, a British lawyer and member of the 
group, said in a statement to the London Times that he had remained for a full 
week at the same hotel where the Ministry had communicated with him earlier and 
that he was careful to check every hour for any messages. He said that if he were 
allowed to return to Spain and communicate freely with the prisoners of the Cara- 
banchel and Burgos prisons, and if he found that his statements had been errone- 
ous, he would make a public statement retracting his earlier findings and would 
apologize to the Spanish Government. 


Franco's Birthday. Generalissimo Franco observed his 68th birthday quietly 
on December 4. It marked his 24th year as head of the Spanish Government, and, 
as evidenced by his annual end-of-the-year speech, he had no intention of relinquish- 
ing the post. In the same speech, Franco declared that there were four Communist 





centers in the United States from which agents were sent to Latin America "wher- 
ever their presence is considered most necessary." He cited no sources for this 
information, but expressed grave misgivings over the growth of subversive activ- 
ities in Latin America as well as in North Africa. Earlier in the month Franco had 
opened a new school for training government officials in Alcal4 de Henares to meet 
the crying need to modernize Spain's bureaucracy. 


The Belgian Wedding. Shortly before her departure to be married to Bel- 
gium's King Baudouin, Fabiola de Mora y Aragé6én received from Generalissimo 
Franco's wife, Dofia Carmen Polo de Franco, the Spanish state gift, a diadem of 
gold, platinum, pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. The wedding took place in 
Brussels on December 15, after which the couple left for a Spanish honeymoon in 
San Calixto, in the province of C6rdoba. Neither Franco nor his wife attended the 
wedding; there had been speculations beforehand of possible demonstrations by 
Belgian Socialists hostile to the Spanish dictator. Franco was represented instead 
by his daughter and son-in-law, the Marqueses de Villaverde. The Spanish press 
was filled with articles and special features about the wedding, but Dofia Fabiola's 
sudden popularity did not seem to indicate an increase in monarchical enthusiasm 
in Spain. 





African Affairs. In response to Afro-Asian criticism in the United Nations 
of the colonial administrations of Spain and Portugal, but especially of the latter, 
the Spanish press widely publicized the seating of the first six West African repre- 
sentatives, three of them Negroes, in the Spanish Cortes. The representatives 
were sent by the recently established Spanish provinces of Rfo Muni and Fernando 
Poo. 
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General Raoul Salan, the former French commander-in-chief in Algeria, 
suddenly moved his residence from San Sebasti4n, where he had been living for 
several weeks under the eye of the Spanish police, to Madrid. Also in the Spanish 
capital were Pierre Lagaillarde, a French deputy and leader in the January upris- 
ing in Algeria, and three other right-wing extremists--Jean Demarquet, Jean Su- 
sini, and Marcel Ronda--all of whom had fled France to avoid being tried for their 
participation in the anti-de Gaulle "Affair of the Barricades."" The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, reportedly in agreement with General de Gaulle's stand on Algeria, was 
said to have assured the French Government that the fugitives would be effectively 
"neutralized," not only during de Gaulle's stay in Algeria, but until the crisis had 
eased. 


Because of a recent article considered disparaging to King Mohammed and 
to the Moroccan Government, the Moroccan Ministry of Information first lodged a 
protest with the Spanish Embassy in Rabat and later prohibited the entry, circula- 
tion, or sale of Spanish newspapers in Morocco for an indefinite period. The ar- 
ticle appeared in Africa, a semi-official publication put out by the Institute of Af- 
rican Studies in Madrid which usually did not participate in the sniping indulged in 
by the daily newspapers of the two countries. The Moroccan Minister of Informa- 
tion said that if the Spanish press did not change its attitude, he would be forced 
to ban it permanently and suspend the admission of Spanish correspondents. 


Financial Restrictions Eased. The official state bulletin announced that 
Spanish residents intending to travel abroad would henceforth be able to obtain up 
to 9,000 pesetas ($150) in foreign currency per year without previous authorization. 
In addition to the foreign currency they could take with them 3,000 pesetas ($50) in 
cash. The decree also authorized the acquisition of cash necessary for medical 
treatments and stdies abroad. 





OECD Pact Signed. The new Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) was launched in Paris on December 14, to replace the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). It aimed at increasing 
the prosperity in the industrialized West by checking recessions and by helping 
the poorer nations of the Western world. Commerce Minister Alberto Ullastres 
Calvo and Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa Castiella y Mafz went to Paris to 
represent Spain in the negotiations. 





Worker Exodus. A new immigration agreement was signed with Brazil 
which opened the way for the employment of Spanish workers in that country. In 
a further move to relieve the growing unemployment problem in Spain (HAR, XIII: 
586), five hundred Spaniards sailed from Santander on December 23 for a minimum 
stay of two years in Australia. 





PORTUGAL 


The Fateful Legacy of Prince Henry: Portuguese Africa and India. Through- 
out the summer, Portugal had attempted to draw world-wide attention to itself, its 
proud history, and one of its most famous heroes, Prince Henry the Navigator. To 
commemorate the 500th anniversary of his death, an international conference on 
the "Discoveries" had been arranged for students of Portuguese history, and spec- 
tacular naval displays were held in which foreign powers participated (HAR, XIII: 
769). Despite the extravagance of the festivities and the wide publicity which they 
received in the mother country and its overseas territories, the foreign press by 
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and large mentioned them only cursorily. It had become evident in recent months 
that the wealth of land he bequeathed to his country, long a major source of its 
pride and economic power, might cost an incalculably high inheritance tax. The 
largest part of the bequest, Portuguese Africa, had fallen under international scru- 
tiny as a result of the Congo's independence. Spotlighted, Portugal's house in Af- 
rica appeared not to be in order, and a barrage of criticism was directed toward 
Portuguese colonial policy. Even with its beloved Prince for a symbol, Portugal 
failed in its suit for world approval. It succeeded in attracting world attention, 
but when the time was out of joint. The name of Henry the Navigator, proudly 
honored in Portugal during the summer, might in future months remind his people 
not so much of the glories of the past, but of the burdens of the present and the 
responsibilities of the future. 


Owing to the hostility of the new African nations, Portugal lost the majority 
vote required to win the seat on the U.N. Security Council for which it had been 
the leading candidate (HAR, XIII: 770-71). Ireland and Liberia were elected to 
divide the two-year tenure. In mid-November, also as the result of concerted Af- 
rican opposition, the nation’was censured as a "menace to peace" in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee for refusing to submit annual reports on its "dependent" 
areas. Already angry at Spain, which had agreed to furnish "courtesy" reports 
on its African holdings rather than incur U.N. displeasure, Portugal was still 
angrier at four of its NATO allies--Denmark, Norway, Greece, and Turkey-- who 
were among the 45 nations voting to denounce it. Only Portugal, Spain, South Af- 
rica, Belgium, France, and Brazil had voted against the "anti-colonialism" reso- 
lution, while the United States and Great Britain had abstained. Portugal continued 
to justify its determination to withhold reports on its overseas provinces by main- 
taining that these territories were part of the homeland, not colonies, and there- 
fore fell under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Portuguese Government. This 
splitting of semantic hairs had begun in 1945 when an article was written into the 
U.N. Charter granting self-determination to all people. Until that time the two 
terms had been used interchangeably. Salazar's "Acto Colonial" of 1929 speaks 
of the provinces of the Ultramar as "colonies" constituting the Portuguese Empire. 
Reversion and strict adhesion to the antique designation "provfncias ultramarinas" 
was a transparent maneuver to avoid outside examination of "internal" affairs. 


Conservative British and U.S. observers, pointing at the chaos in the Congo 
(a result, in their view, of Belgium's granting independence prematurely to its 
former colony), labeled their governments' abstention on the colonialism resolution 
disgraceful. They regarded it as tantamount to an insult to the Western powers and 
indicative of support for the new leftist-inspired or as yet uncommitted countries. 
Moscow Radio accused the United States of using its NATO colleague, Portugal, as 
a puppet, manipulating it so as to enlarge the U.S. military installation program. 
Moscow added that'U.S. military representatives had already marked out a suitable 
site for a rocket base in the Azores and that Portuguese Premier Anté6nio de Oli- 
veira Salazar had offered the United States the use of Goa for the stationing of 
atomic weapons. The broadcast concluded with the prediction that the United States, 
with the assent of Salazar, intended to set up atomic power plants in the "very heart 
of Africa--Angola and Mozambique."' The Russian suspicions lying behind this 
broadside may have been partially borne out by an announcement made at the end 
of December by U.S. Ambassador to Portugal Charles Elbrick and the Portuguese 
Minister of the Navy, Admiral Fernando Quintanilha e Mendonga Dias. Speaking 
at the signing of a U.S.-Portuguese contract guaranteeing U.S. financial aid for 
the construction of two ships designed for anti-submarine warfare, the Admiral 
said, "Portugal now has great responsibilities to defend her overseas territories, 
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and the United States' assistance will facilitate the carrying out of these re- 
sponsibilities and lessen some difficulties." 


African leaders argued forcefully in favor of their resolution and against 
Portuguese sovereignty in Africa. They called upon the General Assembly to rec- 
ognize that Angola and Mozambique were doomed to become "second Congos" be- 
cause of Portuguese oppression. Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana told 
his fellow delegates that in Portuguese Africa "though it is difficult to believe, the 
condition of the ordinary African is worse even than it is in the Union of South Af- 
rica." Stéphane Tchicelle, vice-president of the Council of Ministers of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo, pleaded for the Africans in Cabinda, a Portuguese enclave on the 
South Atlantic between the two Republics of the Congo. He read a petition from the 
people of Cabinda in which they enumerated the injustices perpetrated against them 
and demanded the withdrawal of the Portuguese and the recognition of Cabinda as a 
free state. 


In his reply to the accusations against his government, the Portuguese per- 
manent representative to the United Nations, Vasco Vieira Garin, again stressed 
the ''metropolitan" status of the territories. He said that "Portugal's conscience 
was clear" about both forced labor and racial discrimination and declared that the 
"borders are open to anyone to come and see in good faith." Ina recent U.S. radio 
interview, author Louis Lomax, whose book The Reluctant African was published 
in late 1960, questioned the "good faith" of the invitation and reported from his 
personal knowledge that a U.N. commissioner was not permitted entry to Angola 
and Mozambique during his stay there. In reference to civil liberties in the Afri- 
can countries he visited, Lomax said that even in Ethiopia they had not come to the 
black man. An-_appropriate anthem for nonindependent Africans, he said, would be 
the American Negro spiritual "Let Some Drops Now Fall on Me." 





Although their resolution passed, Africans and Asians were angered and dis- 
illusioned at the U.S. vote, which appeared to them to violate that nation's demo- 
cratic principles. In an effort to explain his country's position to them, the U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations, James Wadsworth, emphasized that the United States 
would approve the resolution if it were modified. As it stood, the resolution seemed 
to challenge Charter requirements that colonial peoples be adequately prepared for 
self-rule before receiving independence. Another reason given for the abstention 
was that it reflected consideration for Atlantic solidarity. Wadsworth's explanation, 
however, did little to ease Afro-Asian resentment, and at the conclusion of the 15th 
General Assembly, it looked as if the United States, because of its abstentions and 
negative votes on key questions, had lost more friends than it had gained. As for the 
issue of continued Portuguese rule in Africa, there were many delegations who re- 
mained unconvinced by Vieira Garin's arguments and who were eagerly awaiting the 
debate in the Fourth Committee on the report of the Committee of Six, which had 
listed criteria that could compel Portugal to submit the reports on its holdings. If 
this should happen, many Western diplomats feared that Portugal, weighing the value 
of its U.N. membership against the certainty of increasing attacks from the Afro- 
Asian bloc of 46 members, might withdraw from the United Nations. 


In a speech to the National Assembly in Lisbon, Premier Salazar gave the 
West reason to be anxious over Portugal's attitude toward continued membership 
in the United Nations. Expressing his displeasure at the criticisms aimed at Por- 
tugal in the General Assembly, he said, "Portugal is not disposed to accept the 
interference of others in its internal life and affairs, '"’ and he contended that it 
was illegal for the United Nations to pass discriminatory resolutions against Por- 
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tugal. He complained that the anti-colonialist campaign against Portugal had 
been made virtually official in the United Nations. 


The wave of nationalistic fervor produced by the U.N. accusations was greatly 
enlarged by the Premier's speech. Pro-Salazar rallies went on throughout the 
country and the provinces, not all of them apparently government-inspired. The 
surprising display of support for the government was undoubtedly due in part to 
the general amnesty granted recently during the celebrations in honor of Prince 
Henry the Navigator and the 50th anniversary of the Portuguese Republic (HAR, 
XIII: 769). Moreover, the Portuguese press had played up the critical situation in 
the Congo and laid the blame on Belgium, presenting a convincing justification for 
Portugal's rectitude in refusing to withdraw from Africa. 


In December, Radio Moscow gave an extensive list of "atrocious incidents" 
alleged to have taken place in Angola. It reported that in March 1959 hundreds of 
Africans had been executed or imprisoned on suspicion of taking part in a liberation 
movement; in April, gasoline bombs were exploded by the secret police in five cities 
(Inanda, Nova Lisboa, S4 da Baneira, Lobito, and Benguela), killing and maiming 
large numbers of the native population; in August, Portuguese authorities opened 
fire on dock workers, killing 85 and wounding 25, and arrested hundreds more be- 
cause they had asked for higher wages. In the summer of 1960, the towns of Bengo 
and Ikolo had been sacked and burned, leaving thirty dead and two hundred wounded; 
in November, eight Africans had been executed in a military prison in Luanda with- 
out benefit of trial. The final item on the list, the execution of the eight persons in 
Luanda, was also reported by the Grupo de DemocrA4ticos Portugueses na Gra Bre- 
tanha, which added that after the execution, the bodies were interred in the prison 
in order to avoid demonstrations. The International Commission of Jurists, which 
had taken a great interest in the Luanda executions and complained about the pro- 
cedure followed (HAR, XIII: 769-70), declared that it intended to take action to in- 
vestigate the affair thoroughly. 


Eight more persons were sentenced to prison in Lisbon in December for com- 
mitting political crimes against the state. Among them was the Portuguese attorney 
Jo&io de Palma Carlos, for whom the International Commission of Jurists had sought 
permission to defend the Luanda prisoners. Palma Carlos and five other lawyers 
were detained for seeking the release from prison of an ailing woman prisoner 
whose health, they argued, would not withstand further incarceration. The woman 
was not released, nor was Palma Carlos, although four of the lawyers were. 


Recent threats to the contrary (HAR, XIII: 365, 771), Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru told the Indian Parliament early in December that his government had no in- 
tention of adopting military measures against Goa, and that it did not plan to submit 
the question of Goa to the United Nations. And on December 30, Defense Minister 
Krishna Menon officially announced the opening of the frontier at certain points be- 
tween India and the state of Portuguese India, a move which would considerably 
ease the travel difficulties encountered by the Portuguese in India. 


Not all the news from India was good, however. Stevedores in Bombay re- 
fused to unload two fully-laden freighters en route to Goa and detained them in port. 
In Vietnam, the daily newspaper Nhan Dan aroused anti- Portuguese sentiment 
among the populace of Hanoi with the headline: "Goa is Indian territory. It must 
return to India." 
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OECD and EFTA. Portugal became a member of the new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (see p. 857). As a member of the Outer 
Seven, the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), Portugal was faced with the 
serious problem of keeping pace with its six co-members. Ata recent EFTA con- 
ference in London, the powerful nations in the Outer Seven were urged to do all in 
their power toaid countries within the body of the association whose economies 
were weak. There was no question that Portugal was in need of generous external 
assistance in order to accelerate its industrial progress and develop its internal 
market. At the end of the first year of EFTA's active existence, Portugal's tariff 
barriers were the highest, its national income per capita the lowest, and its indus- 
trial development the least advanced of all the seven members. To keep the eco- 
nomic expansion which was the basic objective of the organization from lagging, 
Portugal would require substantial financial bolstering. 





Research Programs and Technical Schools. Under the second development 
plan (1959-64), Portugal was to spend 3 million escudos ($350,000) on technolog- 
ical research and 5 million escudos ($500,000) on building, supplementing, and 
equipping technical schools. The research program would include the fields of 
agriculture, mining development, and industry. 





New Tanker Launched. On December 13, the largest ship ever constructed 
in Portugal was launched at the Lisbon yards of the Alfeite Naval Arsenal. The 
36,000-ton tanker "Geres" had been ordered by Soponata, the national tanker com- 


pany. 





MEXICO 


National Disgrace in Guerrero. The explosive situation in the state of Gue- 
rrero (HAR, XIII: 772) seemed at first to have cooled down during December. 
Jorge Joseph, the mayor of Acapulco, who had severely criticized Governor Rail 
Caballero Aburto for malfeasance in office, was quietly forced to resign and was 
replaced by his former associate Alfonso Villalvazo, whom Caballero Aburto al- 
legedly bought off. However, several bombing attempts were made in Acapulco, 
one of which successfully destroyed the city hall. As the month drew to a close, 
the renewed symptoms of unrest began to spread to various other communities, es- 
pecially Taxco and Tierra Colorada. In both of these localities student groups 
seized the city hall. The local "polfticos'' were quick to come to the support of 
the students, unanimously denouncing Caballero Aburto, who since October had 
been vacationing in Costa Chica, a resort area in the southern part of Guerrero. 





The crisis culminated on December 30 when a riot broke out in the capital 
city of Chilpancingo, killing 13 persons and seriously wounding 36 more, many of 
them innocent bystanders. The fight began when a soldier or group of soldiers 
shot and killed an electrician, Enrique Ramfrez, who was working atop a highline 
pole in the downtown area. Ramfrez was accused of trying tocut the highlines, and 
when he refused to come down, the soldiers shot him. The killing initiated a vi- 
cious battle between soldiers and civilians. District Attorney Javier Olea immedi- 
ately blamed the incident on unwarranted agitation by civilians. He issued warrants 
for the arrest of several hundred persons, proclaimed a state of martial law, and 
closed down the city. Foolishly, he insulted and ejected a special reporter of 
Excelsior, thus alienating one of the largest newspapers in Mexico. The Army then 
rushed more troops into the area. 
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That same day in Mexico City the Senate voted to send an investigating com- 
mittee to Guerrero in order to relieve the political tensions in the state. The mem- 
bers promised a detailed examination of the situation and immediate action. It 
seemed merely a question of time before Caballero Aburto would be ousted. 


New Labor Union vs. Powerful CTM. Organized labor in Mexico faced what 
probably was the greatest test it had encountered since 1941 when Fidel Vel4zquez 
succeeded Vicente Lombardo Toledano as general secretary of the Mexican work- 
ers' organization Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM), leaving Lom- 
bardo Toledano as president of the Communist-tinged Confederacién de Trabaja- 
dores de la América Latina (CTAL). On December 5 seven independent labor 
unions and organizations joined forces to set up the Central Nacional de Trabaja- 
dores (CNT). Included were the Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas SME), the 
Confederaci6n Revolucionaria de Obreros y Campesinos, the Federaci6n Revolu- 
cionaria de Obreros Textiles, the Sindicato de Trabajadores Electricistas de la 
RepGblica Mexicana, the Federaci6n Obrera Revolucionaria, the Uni6én Linotipo- 
grafica de la RepGiblica Mexicana, and the Sindicato de Telefonistas Mexicanos 
(STM). Attending the organizational meeting were President Adolfo Lépez Mateos, 
Labor Secretary Salom6n Gonz4lez Blanco, SME head and new CNT chief Luis 
Aguilar Palomino, leaders of the six other member unions, the heads of several 
independent unions, and 25,000 members of the various unions. 





The CNT seemed to have government approval, and it was hoped that the new 
union would eventually clean up some of the unsavory conditions within the Mexican 
labor movement. The CNT estimated its strength at approximately 375,000 mem- 
bers, although some labor experts felt it could muster no more than 50,000. In 
Mexican politics the government party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) 
had always depended on the labor element of the voting population for much of its 
strength. This labor sector, estimated at 12 million persons, had been controlled 
through the government- sponsored CTM, which claimed 200,000 members. The 
SME and the STM had been in constant disagreement with policies of the CTM 
(HAR, XII: 192). In his inaugural speech, Aguilar Palomino stated, 'We wish to 
cleanse the national labor movement; we wish to free labor organizations from all 
forms of political and economic involvements." He promised that the CNT would 
remain independent of the state, that no union official would hold government office, 
that union members were free to join any political party, and that union leaders 
would be elected every two years by secret ballot. 


Comments came immediately from various sources. The newspaper Excel- 
sior, which usually represents conservative opinions, stated that Mexico's labor 
organizations were "adulterated by politics'' and added that the formation of the 
CNT "might be considered a step toward the elevation of the status of unions." 
Elvira Vargas, a leftist editorialist writing in Novedades, hoped that the CNT 
would cause the "fall of union dictatorship in Mexico and of its leaders, who cher- 
ish the hope of eternalizing themselves in union offices."" The New York Times 
of December 25 mentioned several factors which were causing the CTM a great 
deal of worry. First, although Lépez Mateos apparently had no intention of crip- 
pling the once-great CTM, it seemed that the new union had his endorsement. He 
appeared to be maneuvering himself into a position from which he could influence 
the future moves of Mexican labor, no matter who organized it. Secondly, it ap- 
peared possible that the union of industrial miners and metallurgical workers, 
previously not affiliated and with a membership of 80,000 members, might move 
into the CNT camp. The CTM leaders and their friends were understandably not 
happy. Fidel Vel4zquez commented that the new body was "an organization with- 
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out seriousness and inspired by ideas very far from the essence and philosophy of 
organized labor." The president of the PRI central regional committee Rodolfo 
Gonz4lez Guevara charged that the new organization was made up of "reactionaries." 
The average Mexican was in a state of uncertainty as to the status of the unions. 


Nationalization: Movies, Tourist Industry, Mining. 'Mexicanization" moved 
ahead during December. There was the case of the mysterious American entrepre- 
neur William O. Jenkins, who for years had dominated the movie industry in Mexico. 
Abruptly, the Mexican Government announced its purchase of Jenkins' "Operadora 
de Teatros" and "Cadena de Oro," comprising more than 300 major movie theaters, 
for a sum of $26 million. The government rightly claimed that Jenkins was holding 
a monopoly. According to Time, the $26 million was only enough to buy the seats, 
the projection equipment, and the long-term lease. The government would still 
have to pay Jenkins rent on the theater buildings. 





Following the purchase, the government immediately passed a law placing 
certain restrictions on the film industry in recognition of its obligation as "the 
protector of the superior interests of the family, society, and the country." The 
law contained clauses making illegal films which emphasized such topics as sex, 
abnormal family relations, and twisted historical facts. A primary reason for the 
law was to initiate a 20% tax on admissions. For years the government had main- 
tained a four-peso ceiling for tickets. Now, after a few weeks of government own- 
ership, the Mexican people were paying an extra peso. Treasury Secretary Antonio 
Ortiz Mena said that stock in the theaters would be sold to the public soon. 


A second law passed in December put the tourist industry under government 
control. Tourist agencies in Mexico had always been private. They had published 
their own advertising, maintained their own guide services, and had been relatively 
free of government control. The new law, denounced as unconstitutional by some, 
would make it virtually impossible for private individuals to continue in this industry. 


The Mexican Senate approved the provisions of a new mining bill. The bill 
was the result of several weeks of debate on its many aspects by senators and pri- 
vate citizens. The purpose of the bill was to return the mining industry to the 
Mexicans. It was estimated that 85% of the Mexican mining industry was held by 
foreigners who were not developing the mines in accordance with the best interests 
of Mexico. The government did not plan to nationalize the mining industry, but 
rather intended to encourage private Mexican capital to invest in mining. Only 
Mexicans and corporations with a majority (51%) of Mexican capital could obtain 
mining concessions. The total amount of land to be granted to these concessions 
would be limited in extent. State mining development offices would be established 
and would work closely with private industry. Financial aid would be granted the 
private organizations as the need developed. There was some opposition from 
both small and large mine owners, but the majority thought the new bill offered 
greater opportunities to Mexicans and to the nation. The bill was sure to be amended 
and revised after discussions in the Chamber of Deputies. 


1961 Budget Up 10%. The Chamber of Deputies on December 22 approved a 
record 1961 budget for Mexico. Funds were to be distributed according to need and 
not according to the percentage of contribution a state made to the total. The Fede- 
ral District, for example, would contribute 6,605 million pesos ($528.4 million) 
but would be allocated 2,635 million pesos ($210.8 million). On the other hand, the 
states and territories would contribute 4,437 million pesos ($354.96 million) and 
would receive 8,406 million pesos ($672.48 million). The total budget amounted 
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to 11,041,481,000 pesos ($883,318,480). Of this amount the, in addition to that 
allocated to the Federal District, the territory of Baja California would receive 
19.7 million pesos ($1.6 million) and the territory of Quintana Roo, 11.2 million 
pesos ($896,000). The remainder would be used for the expenditures of the na- 
tional government and of the 29 states. The budget represented about a 10% in- 
crease over the 1960 budget and also reflected a 10% increase in the gross national 
product. The income for 1961 was estimated at 11,042 million pesos ($883.35 mil- 
lion), which indicated a surplus of 519,000 pesos ($41,520). 


Heading the list of government expenditures was 2,112,250,000 pesos ($169.06 
million) earmarked for public education, up 227.55 million pesos ($18.2 million) 
over 1960. That amount represented about 20% of the budget, as compared to an 
18% allocation in 1960. The increase was necessary to carry out the 1l-year edu- 
cational plans which L6pez Mateos and Education Secretary Jaime Torres Bodet 
had set forth in 1960 (HAR, XII: 651). Torres Bodet was especially interested in 
improving educational opportunities in the rural areas. His plans included nation- 
wide school construction and an increase in teacher-training projects. The pro- 
fessed purpose was to turn out more skilled technicians and professional people 
for a growing industry and to achieve complete integration of the nation. There 
were still two to three million persons in remote areas who spoke little or no 
Spanish. 


Public works absorbed 1,046,674,000 pesos ($83,733,920), down 93.8 million 
pesos ($7.5 million) from 1960, which would be used primarily to continue proj- 
ects already underway. The aggregated funds for economic development, including 
hydroelectric resources and irrigation projects, investments, communication and 
transport, maritime and port works, agriculture, and commerce amounted to 
4,559 million pesos ($384.7 million), up 190 million pesos ($15.2 million). Health 
and social projects and services received 3,459 million pesos ($276.7 million) com- 
pared to 3,126 million pesos ($250 million) in 1960. 


Treasury Secretary Ortiz Mena said that the budget for 1961 would be bal- 
anced and that no new taxes were planned. He mentioned that the chief sources 
of federal revenue were income tax (30%), production sales tax, import and ex- 
port taxes, fees for public services, and income from the exploitation of natural 
resources. 


1961 PEMEX Program. The national petroleum enterprise, Petréleos Mexi- 
canos (PEMEX), which showed a profit for the first time in 1960, announced plans 
for the construction of two major pipelines during 1961: a 500-mile line extending 
from Minatitl4n, in the state of Veracruz, to Mexico City, at a cost of $24 million, 
and a pipeline to stretch between the two northern cities of Torre6n and Chihuahua. 
The latter line was being financed by four U.S. banks with a total loan of $16.6 mil- 
lion (HAR, XIII: 775). The huge gas line under construction between Mexico City 
and Ciudad PEMEX was completed in December. It was to serve 12 major cities 
and would be inaugurated by L6épez Mateos in January. 





PEMEX also announced the construction of nine petrochemical plants during 
1961-63. This project would make it possible for private industry to invest in 22 
basic products of the petrochemical industry. The plan would also provide many 
valuable by-products, such as fertilizer for Mexican agriculture. 


Argentine Secretary of Commerce Carlos Juni was in Mexico to establish re- 
lations between the government oil company of his country, Yacimientos Petrolfferos 
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Fiscales (YPF), and PEMEX. Juni visited several refineries and expressed his 
confidence that an exchange of both technical information and minerals could be 
established between the two countries. 


New Highways to Yucat4n and Mazatlan. The first step in the realization of 
President L6pez Mateos' goal to construct at least 7,000 miles of major and minor 
roads during his term of office was taken with the completion of two major highways 
which for years had challenged man's ingenuity to cope with formidable natural 
obstacles. The new highway connecting Puerto Ju4rez on the Gulf of Mexico in 
Quintana Roo with Veracruz was an engineering masterpiece. The Mexican Goy- 
ernment had long desired to develop this remote area both industrially and econom- 
ically. The problem had always been the difficulty of finding a secure roadbed on 
the tropical coastline between the cities. The new highway would increase tourism 
in the region. In fact, the highway had originally been planned as a part of the 
"Gulf Coast Circuit," an international plan whereby motorists could travel by ferry 
and auto to Cuba, Yucat&4n, and back to the United States. The road was inaugu- 
rated by Luis E. Bracamontes, Under Secretary of Public Works. Its length was 
given as 1,390 miles and its cost as $76 million. 





The second road would link the port of Mazatl4n, Sinaloa, to Durango. Ma- 
zatl4n had become a choice resort for American tourists during the past three years. 
The new road, which passes through a treacherous stretch of the Sierra Madre Oc- 
cidental, reaching an elevation of 8,000 feet, would facilitate motor travel from all 
Texas ports of entry. Previously, motorists coming from the central United States 
had to drive to either Nogales or Guadalajara in order to reach Mazatlan. The new 
highway would also make it possible for MazatlAn to send its seafood and big local 
harvest of tornatoes and other vegetables to markets in the south-central United 
States. Perhaps the greatest advantage would be that the Mexican cotton farmers 
between Chihuahua and Zacatecas would be able to ship their produce directly to 
the Far East, with which they do much trading, rather than through Brownsville, 
Texas. The highway included 55 miles of pavement and cost $12 million. 


Extensive highway construction was carried out on many of the minor roads 
during December. Outstanding were the newly paved roads connecting Pachuca 
with Cuautla, Puebla with Cérdoba, and the village of Rosario with El Sanzal. 


Industrial Expansion Ahead. The morning newspaper Novedades reported 
on December 30 that Commerce Secretary Ral Salinas Lozano had "turned down 
all requests for increases in the prices of new automobile units."' The decision 
was the climax to considerable discussion by car manufacturers, parts manufac- 
turers, and vendors of automobile accessories. The government had insisted 
over the past few months that it intended to hold the price line on automobiles sold 
in Mexico. The European and Asian companies had already agreed to comply with 
the price freeze. Although some of the large car manufacturers moaned that they 
could not make a profit selling at the present prices, none forfeited its right to sell 
cars in Mexico by refusing to conform. One big point of contention between the car 
assemblers and the government was the latter's insistence that the assemblers 
make use of locally manufactured parts rather than imported parts. Assemblers 
claimed that the price paid for Mexican-produced parts was considerably higher 
than that paid for parts made elsewhere because of the lack of quantity production 
in Mexico. 





Early in December, Eastern Airlines officially initiated jet service between 
Mexico City and New York. The "Golden Falcon" with 93 passengers aboard flew 
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the distance in four hours and 25 minutes, in spite of heavy head winds. Two hours 
later an Eastern DC-8B left New York for Mexico City carrying 103 passengers. 
Two of Mexico's three international airlines, Compafifa Mexicana de Aviacién and 
Guest Aerovfas de México, entered a jet-plane-sharing agreement. The third 
company, the government-owned Aeronaves de México, was not a party to the 
agreement but hoped to join the operation soon. The joint company now owned 
three Comet 4C jets and hoped to purchase a fourth. Mexicana planned to use the 
planes on its runs from Mexican cities to Los Angeles. Guest would operate jets 
on its Mexico City-Miami- Madrid run. 


A small number of big U.S. manufacturers were trying to adjust to Mexican 
tempo. Highly automated U.S. production lines operating in Mexico could easily 
turn out the country's six-month need for a product in a single day, an unprofitable 
system. Mexican manufacturers, however, operated with a minimum of equip- 
ment and low overhead and capitalized on cheap labor. Copying Mexican ways, 
some companies such as Diamond Alkali and Johns-Manville were acquiring old 
equipment and practicing old methods to keep plant costs and output low. Other 
large U.S. companies in Mexico were watching the experiment with interest. Many 
wanted to build small local plants abroad but were afraid of foreign markets too 
thin for mass production. It was hoped that the Diamond Alkali and Johns- Manville 
experiment would show them an effective way to cope with the problem. 


Manuel Moreno Torres, director of Mexico's electrical commission Comi- 
si6én Federal de Electricidad, encouraged new industries to locate in areas other 
than Mexico City and the large state capitals, where electric power was plentiful 
and where there was a market for their products. A trial area would be Michoa- 
c4n. Industrialists would be able to buy electrical energy and would form a mone- 
tary fund governed by a board of trustees that would administer the operation of 
the industrialization of the region. Moreno Torres said that within six years the 
government would double its present electric-energy capacity of 2.8 million kw. 
The need was for more capital to invest in new projects. 


A cement company was formed in the southeast at Minatitlan. The new com- 
pany, Cementos del Sur, was affiliated with Cemento Atoyac and Cementos Vera- 
cruz and had the backing of the governor of Veracruz and President Lépez Mateos. 
The company had an initial capital of 25 million pesos ($2 million) and sufficient 
reserves for future development. It would have a capacity of about 500 tons daily. 
Cementos del Sur was expected to remedy the great lack of cement in that section 
of Mexico caused by the gradual increase in population and business. Minatitldn 
was chosen because the basic ingredients for an industry of the type could be 
found there: railroads, roads, gasoline, electric power, and lands containing suf- 
ficient quantities of high quality limestone. 


Good Year for Cotton, Sugar, Coffee. In an end-of-the-year appraisal of 
agricultural conditions in Mexico, Secretary of Agriculture Juli4n Rodrfguez Adame 
expressed satisfaction at the 1960 production of basic crops and predicted greater 
advances in 1961. It was known that of the 196 million hectares (484.1 million 
acres) of land in Mexico, only 22 million hectares (54.34 million acres) were ca- 
pable of production. Of those, only 12 million hectares (29.64 million acres) were 
being used. But only 2 million hectares (4.94 million acres) were capable of prop- 
er irrigation, the other 10 million hectares (24.7 million acres) being dependent 
on the vagaries of the weather. To cope with the scarcity of available land, the 
government expected to aid in the procurement of improved seed, to offer informa- 
tion about improved techniques, mechanization, insecticides, and fertilizers, and 
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to make funds available so that the farmer could adopt new ideas and methods. 
Rodrfguez Adame pointed with pride to a cotton production of 1,972,283 bales, up 
slightly over 1959-60. He emphasized that Mexico had already disposed of some 
1,640,526 bales, that during the rest of the present cotton cycle domestic use would 
absorb 120,000 bales, and that export would take the remaining 211,757 bales. The 
coffee outlook was excellent, he said, and 1961 production should be above the 1960 
figure of 1,408,000 sacks. Sugar production totaled 1.8 million tons in 1960, putting 
that industry in third place. The sugar industry boasted of having a million work- 
ers in 1960. At the December meeting of the International Sugar Council in Mexico 
City (see INTERNATIONAL), Mexico was alloted 63,750 metric tons on the free 
market, a reduction from the 1960 figure of 75,000 metric tons. The Council was 
waiting to see what Cuba planned to do with its surplus and hoped to meet again in 
March in London to revise the quotas upward. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Repercussions of November Revolt. Though the military uprising of Novem- 
ber 13 had been crushed within a few days by loyal government troops (HAR, XIII: 
776), its after effects continued to trouble the government of President Miguel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes. On December 7, the President announced that the state of siege 
declared following the revolt and still in effect in the departments of Guatemala 
(which includes the capital), Escuintla, El Progreso, Zacapa, and Izabal (which 
includes Puerto Barrios, the last stronghold of the rebels), would be lifted imme- 
diately. 





On December 22, the Guatemalan Government finally extended safe conduct 
passes to the 11 rebels who had sought refuge in various embassies following the 
revolt. Six of them had been in the Mexican Embassy, four in the Salvadorean, 
and one in the Honduran. In an interview in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, with report- 
ers from Prensa Libre of Guatemala City, exiled military rebels previously 
granted political asylum by the Honduran Government declared that they had staged 
the revolt in an attempt to obtain a reduction in the size of the Armed Forces, along 
with the suspension of the commissions of many colonels and the conversion of many 
military barracks into educational centers. They claimed that they had hoped to set 
up a coalition government with the executive power centered in a triumvirate, in of- 
fice for three years, and made up of at least two civilians. According to the rebels, 
the revolt was solely military in origin and was neither pro-Castro nor Communist- 
led or inspired, as the Guatemalan Government had claimed. 





After vigorous debate, the National Congress passed a law granting amnesty 
to many of those guilty of political offenses during the rebellion. Among those spe- 
cifically excluded were government officials and employees. Opponents of the law 
had charged that this clause would exclude from the amnesty the ordinary soldier, 
for whose sake it was intended, since he could be considered a government employee. 


Ramiro MacDonald Blanco, director of the radio program "Guatemala Flash," 
declared that he was convinced that the unknown assailants who attacked and nearly 
killed him on December 12 were members of a branch of the police and had been 
acting under government orders. The journalist was known for his opposition to 
the regime and had recently broadcast an interview with Colonel Eduardo Llerena, 

a leader of the abortive military revolt. The newspapermen's society Asociaci6n 
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de Periodistas de Guatemala sent petitions to government authorities demanding 
that an investigation be held immediately. Though most newspapers did not agree 
with MacDonald Blanco's accusation, the police were generally criticized for their 
apparent inability to protect citizens or to apprehend quickly those committing as- 
sault. The police came under criticism again when newspapers published charges 
made by political prisoners jailed in the central penitentiary who claimed that a 
house had been set up by the police to which some of the political prisoners had 
been brought to be tortured. Rodolfo Martinez Sobral, the new Minister of the 
Interior (see below), pledged an intensive investigation and ordered the chief of the 
national police, Colonel Francisco Ard6én Fern4ndez, to make a report on these 
charges. 


Cabinet Reorganization. President Ydfgoras Fuentes ended speculation con- 
cerning changes in his Cabinet, the members of which had resigned en masse after 
the rebellion. The changes made were mostly shifts of officials from one post to 
another. Martfnez Sobral became the new Minister of the Interior, replacing Ri- 
cardo Estrada Aguilar, who was transferred to the post of Secretary-General to 
the President. The former Secretary-General, Carlos Salazar Gatica, became 
the new presidential legal adviser, the position formerly held by Martfnez Sobral. 
Captain Manuel Antonio Montenegro, formerly Minister of Labor, became the new 
Minister of Agriculture, replacing Colonel Enrique Peralta Azurdia (commander 
of the government field forces which defeated the rebels), who became the new Min- 
ister of National Defense. Carlos Cipriani was chosen as the new Minister of La- 
bor, and the former Minister of National Defense, Colonel Rubén Gonz4lez Siguf, 
was expected to receive a diplomatic post. Previous to these shifts in the Cabinet, 
Julio Prado Garcfasalas had been transferred from the Ministry of Economy to the 
newly-created Ministry for Central American Integration. The shift took place 
while he was attending the meeting in Managua, Nicaragua, at which Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, and Nicaragua set up the Central American common mar- 
ket (see INTERNATIONAL). Salvador Toledo Mor4n was chosen as the new Min- 
ister of Economy to replace Prado Garcfasalas. 





Union of Parties against Government Coalition. After much speculation 
and many vehement denials, the Partido Revolucionario (PR), the Partido Demo- 
cracia Cristiana Guatemalteca (DCG), and the Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional 
(MLN) announced that they had combined in a united front for the coming municipal 
elections on January 8. This union of three powerful political parties would oppose 
the government coalition parties--the Partido de Reconciliaci6n Democrftica Na- 
cional (PRDN), founded by President Ydfgoras Fuentes, and the Movimiento Demo- 
crAtico Nacionalista (MDN)-- when the Congress reconvened in March. 





All political parties were declared eligible by the Electoral Board to partici- 
pate in the municipal elections. Those parties which had not yet qualified for legal 
authorization by furnishing the required list of 10,000 registered members (HAR, 
XIII: 777) were given until March to do so. 


Jet Service. The landing of a Pan American World Airways jet airplane at 
Guatemala City's recently enlarged and modernized La Aurora Airport marked the 
inauguration of the Guatemalan capital as the hub of Central American jet service. 
The flight was greeted by an official party headed by the President. The new serv- 
ice connects the capital with Mexico City, Panama City, Houston, and Los Angeles. 


Chicle; Sugar. The president of the chicle association of the northern depart- 
ment of El Petén, where the crop is gathered, announced that the 1960 harvest would 
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total 32,000 quintales, with an estimated value of two million quetzales ($2 
million). According to the Department of National Farms Administration, the 
first shipments of Guatemalan sugar to the United States had been sent. This was 
the first time that Guatemala had received a sugar quota from the United States. 
The quota was for 2,000 tons and was for one year only (see INTERNATIONAL). 


EL SALVADOR 


New Political Parties. The quickening of political activity in El Salvador 
since the October coup d'état (HAR, XIII: 682) was further emphasized during De- 
cember with the creation of several new political parties. Most interesting was 
the founding of the Partido de Conciliaci6n Nacional (PCN) by former President 
(1950-56) Oscar Osorio. Party sources indicated that the new organization would 
be centrist in position and that Osorio would not be a candidate for any office. The 
The organizing committee of another new party, the Partido Demécrata Cristiano 
(PDC), declared in full-page advertisements in La Prensa Grf&fica that the party's 
objectives were based on Christian social doctrines, but it denied that it was either 
dependent upon or directed by the Catholic hierarchy. Church support, however, 
was considered implicit in the party's program. Another rightist party, the Par- 
tido Social Demécrata Centrista (PSDC), though disavowing any intention to seek 
the Presidency, stated that it might favor a coalition with the new PDC. Ina kind 
of counterpoint, an effigy representing the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n 
Democrftica (PRUD--founded by deposed President José Marfa Lemus) was burned 
in the Plaza de la Libertad in San Salvador. The ceremony commemorating the 
symbolic death of PRUD had been arranged by the Asociaci6n General de Estudiantes 
Universitarios Salvadorefios. 








Electoral Law Annulled; Mayors Deposed. On December 9, the governing 
junta announced that the existing electoral law (passed on November 27, 1959, and 
amended on July 28, 1960) had been annulled because of the abuses and corruption 
which it allowed. A special congress was convoked to meet in January 1961 to dis- 
cuss a new electoral law and submit its proposal to the junta. Participating in the 
discussions would be representatives from all political parties. Later in Decem- 
ber, the junta dismissed from office all the mayors and municipal councils in the 
nation. The fraudulent elections of many of the mayors and the people's loss of 
confidence in their municipal officials were cited as reasons for the action. There 
was some fear, however, that the move would allow leftist parties to gain control 
of provincial politics. Part of this uneasiness was based on the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court to legalize the Communist-infiltrated Partido Revolucionario de 
Abril y Mayo (PRAM), which had been declared illegal during the Lemus regime. 





U.S. Diplomatic Recognition. After delaying 36 days in order to determine 
the political position of the junta, on December 3 the United States finally recog- 
nized the junta as the provisional government of El Salvador. The U.S. note stated 
that recognition had been extended because the junta had declared its intention to 
comply with the 1950 constitution, to observe all treaties and international agree- 
ments, and to hold free elections. Other countries that extended recognition during 
December were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Peru, Uruguay, 
West Germany, the Vatican, Great Britain, and Japan. 





Budget Approved by Junta. Government sources revealed that the 1961 na- 
tional budget would total 188 million colones ($75.2 million), which represented a 
7-million-col6n ($2.8 million) increase over the 1960 budget. Some of the princi- 
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pal allocations were: Finance, 16,165,305 colones ($6,466,122), an increase of 
994,261 colones ($397,704) over the 1960 estimate; Education, the largest single 
item, 39,741,253 colones ($15,896,501), approximately 21% higher than the 1960 
figure, partly because of increases in teachers' salaries; National Defense, vir- 
tually unchanged at 16,680,435 colones ($6,672,174); and Public Works, 25,914,866 
colones ($10,365,946), compared with the 27,037,769 colones ($10,815,107) allocated 
in the 1960 budget. 


Sugar Quota; Coffee Tax Exemption Voided. According to Salvadorean sugar 
growers, El Salvador lost almost $250,000 in 1960 because discussions concerning 
possible export of 2,000 tons of sugar to the United States had been hindered by the 
U.S. presidential campaign and by the long delay in U.S. diplomatic recognition. 
However, the U.S. Embassy in San Salvador announced that El Salvador had been 
given a 2,000-ton quota for the first three months of 1961 (see INTERNATIONAL). 





In a surprise move, the junta nullified the tax exemption formerly extended 
to coffee dealers and exporters. It warned them not to try to pass the tax on to 
coffee producers, who already paid a gross receipt tax. The new tax was expected 
to raise 5 million colones ($2 million) in 1961. 


HONDURAS 


Announcement of Anti-Government Plot Termed a Smokescreen. An announce- 
ment that the security police had uncovered a plot to overthrow President Ramén 
Villeda Morales and Armed Forces chief Colonel Oswaldo Lépez Arellano was re- 
ceived with skepticism by the public. Jorge Osorio Pab6n, former treasurer of 
the University of Honduras, Rubén Mondragén, dean of the School of Economic Sci- 
ences at the University, lawyer Policarpo Callejas Bonilla, and several former 
army officers were arrested. The Association of Law Students of the university 
immediately issued a manifesto protesting the arrest of Osorio Pab6n and Mondra- 
g6én. The students charged that the report of a plot was a maneuver to divert atten- 
tion from numerous pleas for pardon and amnesty which were being introduced into 
Congress and to throw a smokescreen over the theft of a check for 200,000 lempiras 
($100,000) "by a gang of U.S. criminals in connivance with some former Honduran 
officials."" The money was to have been used to purchase weapons in the United 
States. 





Government sources declared that they could furnish proof that various civil- 
ians and former army men were seriously compromised in the "abortive conspiracy. 
Police were reportedly searching for Lt. Col. Isidoro Martfnez, who took part in 
the attempted military coup led by Colonel Armando VelA4zquez Cerrato in July 1959 
(HAR, XII: 372). Colonel Lépez Arellano, however, said that the report of a con- 
spiracy was an "unfounded rumor." 


Meeting of Presidents Villeda Morales and Somoza Debayle Postponed. The 
meeting between President Villeda Morales and Nicaraguan President Luis Somoza 
Debayle, originally scheduled for December, was postponed to January 10. At that 
time the two Presidents would discuss the peaceful transfer of formerly disputed 
territory to Honduran control in accordance with a November 18 World Court deci- 
sion (HAR, XIII: 779). Early in December, Villeda Morales and important govern- 
ment officials met with Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Alejandro Montiel Argiiello, 
Interior Minister Julio Quintana, and Education Minister René Schick at Puerto 
Lempira to discuss the agenda of the presidential meeting. José Antonio Mora, 
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Secretary General of the Organization of American States (OAS), was to visit Hon- 
duras in January to supervise the carrying out of the World Court decision. 


President Villeda Morales announced that in order to further the economic 
and social development of the disputed area, a committee had been formed to co- 
ordinate the development of communications, natural resources, public education, 
and health. The President added that Honduran law would protect all Nicaraguan 
citizens who decided to remain under Honduran jurisdiction. 


Following the victory in the World Court, Honduras became more militant in 
its demand that the United States relinquish all claims to ownership of the Swan 
Islands (HAR, XIII: 779). ‘In December, Foreign Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto 
declared that negotiations with the United States for control of the islands were at 
an advanced stage and that the United States would soon turn the islands over to 
Honduras. 


Industrial Development. Plans were made to establish a plant to produce 
chemical specialties, such as detergents, shoe waxes, cosmetics, bleaching agents, 
and plastic products for consumer use. The new company, Qufmica Dinant, was to 
be capitalized by local interests at 900,000 lempiras ($450,000). A factory to pro- 
duce cement blocks and other concrete products for prefabricated housing was under 
consideration. Ganaderfa Alus, a slaughterhouse which would operate exclusively 
for export, was planned for the San Pedro Sula area. Its completion would give 
Honduras three abattoirs licensed by the government to slaughter for export. The 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, formerly associated with National Bulk Carriers 
in exploring the economic feasibility of entering into a pulp and paper operation in 
Honduras (HAR, XIII: 233), decided against the venture because of the high costs 
involved. National Bulk Carriers then submitted a revised investment proposal to 
the government. 





NICARAGUA 


Demands of Conservative Party Rejected by President. President Luis So- 
moza Debayle rejected demands by the Partido Conservador Tradicionalista (PCT) 
that he grant amnesty to political prisoners and request supervision of the 1963 
general elections by the Organization of American States (OAS). The PCT had said 
that the President must do these things before it would agree to meet with him to 
discuss the problem of revising the electoral law. Somoza Debayle, however, in- 
sisted that the constitution prohibited OAS intervention, which would constitute a 
"violation of Nicaraguan sovereignty," and said that he could not grant an amnesty 
which would favor those "responsible for the mourning that exists in the homes of 
soldiers killed in the November uprising" (HAR, XIII: 780-82). He asserted, never- 
theless, that the elections would be free. The PCT had also requested the suspen- 
sion of martial law and a complete restoration of constitutional guarantees, certain 
constitutional reforms, and a reorganization of the National Guard along nonpolitical 
lines. The PCT also demanded that a law be passed prohibiting a close relative of 
the President from occupying the post of National Guard Commander. 





Members of the Partido Liberal Nacional (PLN) believed that a reform of 
the constitution was likely and that such a reform would include reducing the presi- 
dential term from six to four years. They said that if the present Liberal Parties 
united, they would not "fear" an election controlled by the OAS. The Partido Libe- 
ral Independiente (PLI) had been formed in 1946 when a group broke from the PLN 
in protest against Anastasio Somoza's refusal to give up the Presidency. 
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Aftermath of November Revolt. In mid-December Costa Rican Civil Guards 
captured the Nicaraguan Leonel Cabezas, leader of the rebel group which had at- 
tempted to invade Nicaragua from Costa Rica in November. The 23-year-old Nica- 
raguan, former lieutenant of Indalecio Pastora (HAR, XIII: 685, 781), and the eight 
men captured with him were to be tried in Liberia, Costa Rica, for the death of the 
Costa Rican Civil Guard commander, Colonel Alfonso Monge Ramfrez (HAR, XIII: 
780). 





The Nicaraguan Government granted safe-conduct to 32 men who had sought 
asylum in foreign embassies after having participated in the Jinotepe and Diriamba 
rebellion, which had occurred simultaneously with the invasion from Costa Rica. 
President Somoza Debayle asked Congress to promote his brother, National Guard 
Commander Anastasio Somoza Debayle (HAR, XIII: 782), from Brigadier General 
to Major General. The government announced that it had received "numerous mes- 
sages" asking that '"Tachito" be promoted because of his effective action in putting 
down the November revolt. * 


Objection to World Court Decision. Members of both the PLI and the PCT 
protested the November 18 World Court ruling which awarded 300 miles of disputed 
territory to Honduras (HAR, XIII: 779, 870-71). They asserted that the court could 
not annul the Nicaraguan Congress' rejection of the 1906 arbitration award, and they 
pointed out that the 1957 agreement between Honduras and Nicaragua to submit the 
boundary dispute to the World Court had not been ratified by the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress. They planned to ask President Somoza Debayle to refuse to surrender "Nica- 
raguan territory and citizens to the control of a foreign country." 





Export-Import Bank Loan. The Conservative daily La Prensa received a 
credit of $74,000 from the Export-Import Bank to finance the purchase and instal- 
lation of more modern machinery. The Inter-American Press Association had been 
instrumental in encouraging the bank to help finance Latin American newspapers. 








Tungsten Deposits. Large deposits of wolframite and molybdenum were 
found in the Mazcuelizo area. Assays of tungstite set the percentage of tungsten 
at 71.6%. The Union Carbide Company, largest tungsten producer in the United 
States, was reportedly interested in the deposits. 


COSTA RICA 





Agrarian Reform; Communist Agitation. Agrarian reform figurea prominently 
in December as Communist agitators sowea unrest among the peasants of the San 
Carlos and Pacifico Sur regions. They threatened to cease work unless free titles 
to land parcels were granted to them under the provisions of the new agrarian re- 
form laws. Traditionally, land owners had leasea small sections of their estates 
to the peasants to cultivate. Under the new laws, peasants were to receive sections 
of expropriated and government lanas which were to be divided up and distributed. 
Communists had spread reports that over a hunarea families had already receivea 
land parcels, and unrest swept the peasants, who aemanded title to their land. The 
frightenea owners appealed to the government to clarify the law, which provides for 
the distribution of only uncultivated wastelanas or government-held lands. 


Unconstitutional Proposal Killea. President Mario Echandi quashed a legis- 
lative proposal that public funas be made available to finance political parties. The 
proposal called for funas to cover the campaign expenses incurred by the parties 
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represented in the Legislative Assembly. In a lengthy speech, Echandi enumerated 
two fundamental objections to the proposed legislation. Citing violations of articles 
96 and 180 of the constitution, he held the proposal unconstitutional; in addition, he 
called the bill improper. He stated that it gave an unfair advantage to candidates 
whose party was heavily represented in the Assembly. He called the proposal ill- 
advised and prompted by self-interest, since electoral campaigns were imminent. 


International Loans. A recent $10 million loan from the Chase Manhattan 
Bank was earmarked for domestic lending. Another loan of $3 million from the 
Export-Import Bank was designated for highway construction. Government offi- 
cials continued negotiations with the World Bank to obtain a loan of $8 million. The 
proceeds would finance the Rfo Macho hydroelectric project. 





Agricultural Developments. A record coffee crop harvest was forecast in 
Costa Rica this year on the basis of third quarter reports. Export receipts were 
expected to surpass the 1959-60 total of $45,359,537. Harvesting had begun, and 
experts anticipated a record crop of 1,171,000 60-kilogram bags. The Costa Rican 
Coffee Office attributed the rise to the intensification of growing methods and to 
improved hybrid varieties. Owing to a severe blowdown in southwest Costa Rica 
in September, banana exports would be greatly reduced. Sugar production would 
probably amount to a record 62,500 short tons. The increased production was ac- 
counted for by the hope that the U.S. sugar quota for Costa Rica would rise in the 
wake of its economic boycott of Cuba. 





PANAMA 


United Fruit Strike Settled. Banana plantations in Panama lay untended for 
almost a month while more than 10,000 employees of the Chiriqui Land Company 
conducted a strike that smacked not only of external interference but of internal 
political manipulation as well. Early in November, four thousand workers on the 
company's plantations in Bocas del Toro Province had walked off their jobs and 
demanded wages commensurate with those paid urban workers in Panama City and 
Col6n, plus increased fringe benefits. Within days they had been joined by an even 
greater number of employees from the company's Chiriquf Province plantations. 
Although the latter strike was purportedly called in sympathy, it continued weeks 
after the Bocas del Toro workers had returned to the fields under a new contract 
full of company concessions (HAR, XIII: 784-85). The Chiriquf Province union de- 
manded similar concessions, despite the fact that its members were bound by a 
contract which still had more than eight months to run. Initially it pressed for an 
immediate wage increase of from 28¢ to 40¢ per hour. The company, however, 
remained steadfast in its offer of a raise to 35¢ an hour to become effective upon 
the expiration of the present contract on August 1, 1961. Union spokesmen then 
tried to bargain at 37-1/2¢, but Royce Holcombe, president of the United Fruit 
Company subsidiary, ignored their overtures. 





Government mediation efforts ostensibly broke down, while demonstrations 
in Puerto Armuelles, where the company headquarters are located, took on riot- 
ous proportions. The National Guard, while attempting to quell one such disturb- 
ance, inadvertently killed one man and injured several others. Political tabloids 
in Panama City were quick to capitalize on the Guard's misfortune, charging dere- 
liction in its duty to protect the striking patriots. Suspected Cuban agitation was 
confirmed when propaganda leaflets were discovered in the homes of many of the 
striking workers. The material seized included a magazine containing an anti- 
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Catholic article, a pamphlet on the land reform program of the Castro regime, 
and a propaganda supplement distributed by the Cuban Embassy in Panama. News 
of the discovery of the anti-Catholic literature coincided with a press report that 
on the first day of the walk-out, three priests were bodily ejected by strike lead- 
ers from a workers' meeting at a Puerto Armuelles theater. National Guard Major 
Manuel José Hurtado, charged with maintaining order and freedom of activity for 
the striking workers, became a target for unsuccessful homemade-bomb tossers. 
He reportedly stated that Puerto Armuelles was the focal outlet for thousands of 
dollars and propaganda leaflets being disseminated by the Cuban Embassy. 


The deadlock continued until December 4, when President Roberto F. Chiari 
consented to enter the picture. With shrewd political timing, he went to the com- 
pany headquarters in Puerto Armuelles to resolve personally a situation which had 
proved to be uncomfortably costly to the economy of the strike-ridden provinces as 
well as to the national income. (The United Fruit Company owns 33 plantations in 
Chiriquf Province and has a monthly payroll in that area alone of $650,000 to $700,000; 
it is the largest taxpayer in the country.) After his brief, separate talks with company 
and union representatives, it was announced that Chiari had settled the strike. 


Terms of the settlement provided for a $2.75 daily wage for a regular work 
period of eight hours and 36¢ an hour for other classes of work. Improved housing, 
sanitation, and job safety conditions were promised, along with better medical facil- 
ities, extended electrical services, and improved water service. The company 
agreed to furnish, through its commissaries, certain staple items at cost. It guar- 
anteed that there would be no reprisals against employees who had participated in 
the strike, and that there would be no discrimination against Panamanian workers. 


Out of Sight, Out of Trouble. Roberto Arias Guardia, accompanied by his 
ballerina wife, Dame Margot Fonteyn, returned to London to resume his post as 
Panamanian Ambassador to the Court of St. James. His previous assignment in 
England had ended in March 1958 when he resigned and returned to his homeland 
to conduct an abortive, Cuban-supported revolution (HAR, XII: 204). After the 
collapse of the showy but insignificant invasion, he sought refuge in the Brazilian 
Embassy and was then granted safe conduct out of the country. He remained in 
exile for a year until newly-inaugurated President Chiari permitted him to return 
without fear of prosecution. He began immediately to preach social revolution 
throughout the country, but, heeding the advice of his uncle, Arnulfo, and father, 
Harmodio, was careful to preserve overt Arias family support for Chiari. The 
news of the reappointment to the London Embassy was generally anticipated and 
probably eagerly awaited by many. 





"No Problems" between Panama and the United States. After presenting his 
credentials to President Eisenhower, Ambassador Augusto Guillermo Arango said 
that "we [the two countries] have no problems."' Arango was merely attempting 
to implement President Chiari's instructions to cement good relations with the 
United States. The National Assembly, however, was enraged by such a blatant 
misrepresentation of the true situation and demanded a full explanation from For- 
eign Minister Galileo Solfs. Some members of the Assembly recalled with nostal- 
gia the anti- Yankee days of former Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd. 





Arango also presented his credentials as Panamanian representative to the 
Organization of American States (OAS). Shortly thereafter he was appointed head 
of an OAS commission to study proposed sanctions against the Dominican Republic 
(see INTERNATIONAL). 
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Contraband. Three ships belonging to Colombian smugglers were sunk by 
a Panamanian patrol launch assigned to prevent smuggling in San Blas Province. 
The Colombian craft contained cargoes of coffee, sugar, and other barter items 
to be exchanged with San Blas Indians for coconuts. Although this area comprises 
an insignificant part of the money economy of Panama, authorities feared the deple- 
tion of potentially valuable copra resources. The illicit trade posed a far more 
significant problem in Colombia (see COLOMBIA). 


Arias family tabloids were active in forcing the Panamanian Government to 
take action on smuggling. Both La Hora and Panam4-América cited government 
neglect of the problem and sought to discredit a long-time foe of the family, Na- 
tional Guard chief Colonel Bolfvar Vallarino. 





New Budget, NewIncome. President Chiari sent to the National Assembly 
a $62,040,052 budget for the fiscal year 1961, which would start on January 1. The 
largest item in the budget was $14,380,683 for the Ministry of Education. The Min- 
istry of Labor and Public Health was a close second with $11,189,609. It was es- 
timated that government income for the year would be $45,999,548 from taxes, 
$350,000 from government-owned property, $6,530,503 from national services, and 
$9,160,001 from other sources. 





The Assembly passed a bill, introduced by Finance Minister Gilberto Arias, 
which provided for substantial income tax increases beginning at the $3,600-a-year 
level. The tax rate on incomes in excess of $750,000 was set at 35%. It was an- 
ticipated that the new tax laws would net an additional $900,000. The government 
had been so sure that there would be no opposition to the bill that it had included 
this sum in the 1961 budget before final action on the tax measure was completed. 


Crops and Industry. Six days of steady rain caused extensive damage to 
crops in the interior. One of the worst-hit areas was Coclé Province, where to- 
mato fields, whose yield was estimated at 2 million lbs., were ruined by the rains. 
Rice fields in the Alanjé region of Chiriquf Province were flooded, and in some 
cases plantings were a total loss. Agricultural shipments in the interior were 
paralyzed when secondary roads in Veraguas Province were washed out. Rain- 
rutted thoroughfares in Panama City also required costly repairs after the unusu- 
ally heavy rains. 





Machinery for a new cement plant on Samba Bonito Island in Las Minas Bay 
was unloaded by Cemento Atl4ntico. The new plant, which was to begin production 
in September 1961, would manufacture Portland and Types 1 and 2 cement, princi- 
pally for export. 


Census Taken. Panama completed its first census since 1950 on December 11. 
More than 8,900 enumerators were deployed for the decennial population and housing 
count. Preliminary figures revealed that the population in the capital (an area ex- 
tending from Tocumen to Chilibre) had increased by 97,585 inhabitants over the 1950 
census figures to 290,391. Although the count took only one day, the Statistics Bu- 
reau had not finished compiling the returns by the end of the month. 





Canal Zone. President Eisenhower ordered the two steamships of the gov- 
ernment-owned Panama Canal Company to stop carrying commercial cargoes and 
passengers not on official business by February 10. He also instructed the com- 
pany's board of directors to determine and report to the Bureau of the Budget 
whether the line should be put out of operation altogether. Both the Grace Line 
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and the United Fruit Company would profit greatly by such action and had lobbied 
strongly in favor of it. Although in point of fact the two ships, the "Ancon" and 
the "Cristobal," were operating at a loss of more than $111,000 per year, and 
various government study commissions had recommended dissolution of the oper- 
ation, Canal Zone residents loudly protested the action (HAR, XIII: 787). They 
claimed that additional concessions to the Grace Line, which was already subsi- 
dized by the government, would be an unjust expense to the taxpayers. Passen- 
gers on the two government vessels, which operate between the United States and 
the Canal Zone with a stopover in Haiti, had been principally vacationers to Haiti. 
Commercial cargo had reportedly constituted 80% of the tonnage carried. 


Zone residents received news more to their liking when the Department of 
Defense exempted the Zone post exchange facilities from the buying restrictions 
recently placed on military installations abroad. The "buy-American" White 
House edict would have affected all nonappropriated fund activities. U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Panama Joseph S. Farland had pressed for such a clarification of the 
order and immediately informed President Chiari that, in compliance with its 
informal agreements with Panama, the United States would continue procuring all 
manner of Panamanian goods and services. 


The Panama Canal Company's yearly fiscal statement was disclosed. It re- 
ported that the projects to widen and deepen the Gaillard Cut had progressed satis- 
factorily and that a lighting project in the same eight-mile section of the Canal was 
nearing completion. Statistics for fiscal 1960 were 12,135 transits, with 60,391,570 
long tons of cargo, paying a total of $51,803,032 in tolls and toll credits. Net reve- 
nue for the year was $5.9 million, compared with $3 million for 1959. This figure, 
however, did not reflect any charge for depreciation or amortization on certain as- 
sets which cost about $291 million. Such charges would approximate $5.5 million 
annually. Nearly 82% of all commercial cargo passing through the canal originated 
in or was destined to the United States. Even so, less than 20% of the commercial 
transits were made by ships under U.S. registry. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Soviet Aid: An Insurance Policy for Revolution. On December 16 in Moscow 
the head of the Cuban National Bank, Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, and the first 
vice-chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers, Anastas Mikoyan, signed a series 
of contracts formalizing Soviet-Cuban commercial agreements made during 1960. 
The two dignitaries also laid the groundwork for an elaborate cultural cooperation 
protocol to be signed in Havana at some future date. The commercial agreements 
included trade pacts made in February and July and involved a new Soviet commit- 
ment to buy at least 2.7 million tons of sugar at 4¢ per lb. during 1961 if the 
United States continued its boycott. Russia also promised to help Cuba build a new 
oil refinery, an iron and steel mill, electric power stations, other vital industrial 
enterprises, and to supply all manufactured and agricultural goods needed by Cuba 
and unavailable elsewhere. The agreements amounted to a total Soviet insurance 
of the economic security of the Cuban Revolution. 





The rapport established between Guevara and his Communist hosts was ap- 
parent in official TASS releases of speeches made by the Cuban functionary during 
his visit in Moscow. In response to questions, Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita 
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S. Khrushchev reiterated the Soviet promise to defend Cuba in case of military ag- 
gression from the United States. It was impossible to determine the total monetary 
value of the commercial agreements because it was not disclosed to the press how 
much of the deal was in cash and how much in barter. The Cuban peso was to be 
the currency for accounts under a multilateral payments agreement regulating the 
trade relations between Cuba and the entire Soviet bloc. 


The Cuban attitude toward the Soviet aid announcements was one of gratitude 
as indicated in the press and in statements by student, labor, and peasant organi- 
zations. In a further effort to cement Cuban pro-Soviet sentiment, the Soviet Em- 
bassy, on December 15, announced that the USSR was planning to construct and 
equip a 3-million-peso hospital in Holgufn, the city in Oriente Province near which 
a U.S. test rocket had fallen two weeks earlier (see below). 


From Moscow, Guevara traveled to Warsaw, where he signed a trade agree- 
ment projecting an exchange of goods reportedly worth $44 million. The agreement 
called for the shipment to Cuba of heavy Polish industrial equipment, including 
farm, mining, small industrial machinery, and railway cars and repair parts. In 
exchange, Cuba was to ship copper concentrates, manganese ore, artificial fibers, 
and hides to Poland. To handle this trade expansion, the Polish Government des- 
ignated four vessels of the Polish Oceanic Lines to carry goods between the two 
countries. The first Polish freighter, the "Tobruk," arrived in Havana in Decem- 
ber. 


While in Eastern Europe, Guevara visited East Germany and signed a five- 
year trade pact involving goods similar to those in the Polish agreements. Cuba, 


however, was not expected to recognize East Germany diplomatically because gov- 
ernment officials feared that West Germany might then refuse to purchase Cuban 
sugar in 1961. Diplomatic recognition was extended on December 31 to Albania, 
Hungary, Outer Mongolia, North Vietnam, and a new African state, the Republic 
of Mali. A few days earlier Cuba's first ambassador from the Chinese People's 
Republic, Shen Chien, presented nis credentials to President Osvaldo Dorticés. 


Although the announcements of aid from the Soviet bloc received consider- 
able attention in the U.S. press, no mention was made of aid from other countries. 
In December a prefabricated school building, a gift from the Mexican Government, 
was dedicated at a large agricultural cooperative in Havana Province. There were 
reports that Japanese technicians were making impressive progress in their efforts 
to develop large rice growing lands in the Zapata Swamp area. 


Canada Still Eager. Amicable Canadian-Cuban relations continued uninter- 
rupted in December, despite nationalization by the Castro regime of the 23 branches 
of the Royal Bank of Canada and the eight branches of the Bank of Nova Scotia. In 
an official statement released by Cuban authorities, it was announced that the banks 
would ''cede and transfer to the National Bank of Cuba its loans and all its proper- 
ties, buildings, equipment, and rights which it had in Cuba." It was rumored that 
the assets of the two banks, estimated by various sources at $180 million, had been 
purchased by Cuba, but no information regarding payment was revealed. The Lon- 
don Economist reported that Cuba paid the Royal Bank of Canada $6 million, and 
another source said that the Royal Bank was permitted to withdraw its capital stock, 
which amounted to $7 million in U.S. Government bonds. The expropriation com- 
pleted the nationalization of the banking business in Cuba. 
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Meanwhile, Cuban Minister of Economy Regino Boti, heading a ten-man del- 
egation to Canada, predicted a tenfold rise in Canadian exports to Cuba. Canadian 
businessmen were reported anxious to get a portion of what promised to be a lucra- 
tive venture. Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, in an obvious effort to 
mollify U.S. interests, promised that there would be no sale of "strategic" mate- 
rials to Cuba. Regino Boti, probably under pressure from Canada, announced that 
Cuba had no intention of buying U.S.-made equipment from Canada. 


The U.S. and Cuba: Rockets and Refugees. Early in December, U.S. sci- 
entists in Cape Canaveral, Florida, pressed a button and exploded a malfunction- 
ing test rocket over Cuba. Portions of the rocket fell near the town of Holgufn, 
causing no damage. Cuban spokesmen protested the action and suggested that the 
United States fire its rockets back across the North American continent rather 
than down across the Caribbean. There was no real damage to already strained 
relations; in fact, the situation was eased by a rare note of humor. Claiming that 
a Cuban cow had been killed by rocket fragments, Havana students demonstrated 
in front of the U.S. Embassy with live cattle bearing placards which read, ''We 
condemn the use of atomic arms to kill cows." Interestingly, this was the first 
demonstration of any kind by Cubans at the U.S. Embassy. 





President Eisenhower authorized the use of up to $1 million to cope with the 
mounting problem of resettling some 100,000 Cuban refugees in the United States, 
about 40,000 of them in the Miami area. The legal basis for the President's action 
was an obscure provision in the Mutual Security Act called the Dirksen- Douglas 
amendment, which authorized allocations for refugees from "Communist" coun- 
tries. The Cuban press blasted the move as an aid to counterrevolutionaries, but 
neglected to report that it was the first time that the United States had officially 
called the Castro regime "Communist."' Tracy S. Voorhees, named by the Pres- 
ident to coordinate the program, said that he would probably use much less than 
the authorized $1 million since most of the amount would be used to transport the 
refugees to resettlement areas away from the overcrowded Florida cities. He an- 
ticipated that private corporations and foundations would bear the brunt of the ex- 
penses. According to Voorhees, contributions from private concerns such as the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference had totaled $125,000 by mid-December. In 
less than a week after the White House announcement, the Texaco Oil Company re- 
vealed that it would contribute $100,000 to the relief program. 


Trouble in the Ranks. Generally it had been conceded that the great major- 
ity of anti-Revolution Cubans came from the more affluent sections of Cuban soci- 
ety, but in December members of two of Cuba's traditionally lower class groups 
showed dissatisfaction with their lot, and for the first time in history the U.S. 
press found itself fervently supporting a Latin American trade union street dem- 
onstration. The New York Times reported that about a thousand employees of 
the Cuban Electric Company (United Press International said 2,000 men, while 
Cuban sources said 200) gathered on December 9 in their union headquarters on 
the Prado in downtown Havana and then marched to the Presidential Palace sev- 
eral blocks away. They demonstrated there for about 30 minutes, shouting "Viva 
Fraginals" and "Cuba sf, Rusia no," and demanding to see the authorities. The 
union leader Amaury Fraginals and several others finally were admitted to the 
offices of President Dortic6s. The demonstration was planned because of rumors 
that the ultra-leftist leaders of the national labor federation Confederaci6n de 
Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC) planned to oust electrical union boss Fraginals and 
his lieutenants. Fraginals had been outspoken in his denunciations of certain CTC 
leaders in recent months and had reportedly been a close friend of ousted CTC boss 
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David Salvador. Fraginals, a member of the 26th of July Movement, was elected 
head of the Electrical Workers Union in January 1959, partly because of his role 
as a resourceful anti- Batista terrorist in Havana during 1958. Hearing more ru- 
mors that the CTC was really out to get him, Fraginals went into hiding on Decem- 
ber 13, and a number of his friends sought asylum in various Latin American em- 
bassies. Two days later at a union meeting Premier Fidel Castro accused Fragi- 
nals of being a member of a terrorist group responsible for some of the bombings 
in Havana (see below). He quoted from a detailed rebel Army intelligence ("'G2") 
report which stated that a group of electrical workers, organized by the recently 
arrested David Salvador (HAR, XIII: 791), and which included Fraginals' brother, 
Pedro, had used a Cuban Electric Company truck and had disguised themselves as 
workmen in order to plant the bombs. An estimated 2,000 members of the 6, 000- 
man electrical union then "dishonorably" expelled Fraginals and his friends. Cap- 
tured while attempting to flee Havana in a small boat were union members Julio 
Casielles, Olivio Luis Mendes, and Armando Rodriguez. They were formally ac- 
cused of setting off a series of explosions on November 30 and faced possible exe- 
cution for "crimes against the Revolution." 


One of the most constantly voiced criticisms of the Revolutionary Government 
during 1960, even by otherwise sympathetic observers, concerned the nondemocratic 
methods by which moderate labor leaders were purged to make room for extreme 
leftists like CTC boss Jestis Soto.* Ousted in recent months were leaders of the 
construction, tobacco, lumber, and gastronomical workers' unions. Because of 
the nationalization of so many important industries, a large percentage of Cuban 
labor found itself working for the government. Labor Minister Agustin Martfnez 
Sanchez evidently felt that it was imperative to ensure the absolute loyalty of the 
union leadership. It was obvious then that during 1960 many union leaders had come 
to represent "management" rather than labor. One observer, defending the situa- 
tion, insisted that labor leaders had to satisfy the government as well as the rank 
and file of the armed militia. New York Times correspondent Max Frankel re- 
ported in December that "Virtually all workers of nationalized industries. . . are 
getting their wages regularly and are being buoyed against pessimism with system- 
atic indoctrination. Grievances that develop into organized pockets of opposition 
within the government-controlled labor movement are hurriedly submitted to Ha- 
vana for adjudication, often in favor of the complainants." 





Meanwhile there were rumblings of discontent from members of what one ob- 
server termed the "rural middle class." An estimated 1,000 members of the cane 
growers' Asociaci6n Nacional de Colonos refused to attend pre-harvest rallies in 
various parts of the country. The association reportedly numbered 65,000 members 
under Batista but had grown to include all sugar workers and cooperative members. 
The protesting members were, according to Cuban sources, sugar-cane growers 
who had had some of their lands nationalized. Officials of the Instituto Nacional de 
la Reforma Agraria (INRA) seized this opportunity, held the rallies, denounced the 
dissenters, and declared them ousted. One dissenter from Oriente Province was — 
Ramé6n Castro, the older brother of the Premier, who was running the family plan- 
tation. He was an official in the "Colono" organization. Evidently under pressure 
from his brother, Ramén Castro made a statement asking all cane growers to back 
the Revolution and bring in the harvest. He was reportedly re-admitted to the as- 
sociation. 





* although Soto was not a Communist, he was considered a partisan of the 
Partido Socialista Popular. For further information about Cuban labor, see HAR, 
XIII: 25, 178, 240. 
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Meanwhile, at the big annual pre-harvest rally of sugar workers in Havana, 
Premier Castro announced the Soviet bloc's pledge to purchase 4 million tons of 
sugar at 4¢ per pound. He guaranteed that despite the U.S. sugar quota cut wages, 
which had been raised for sugar workers in 1959, would continue at the same level 
because of expected sales to non-Communist nations. However, taking stock of the 
existent economic war, he warned that if "the imperialists" tried to develop new 
sugar areas in an attempt to freeze Cuba out of the non-Communist market, Cuban 
sugar would be dumped on the world market at 2-1/2¢ per pound, more than half 
a cent below the world price. He then asked the audience of sugar workers if they 
would be willing to take a wage cut if such a move became necessary. The response 
was "Cuba sf, Yankee no!" 


Counterrevolution: Pared6n. The war against Fidel Castro within Cuba con- 
tinued to be waged intermittently on three fronts in December: by terrorists in Ha- 
vana, and by guerrillas in the Sierra Escambry of Las Villas and in Matanzas Prov- 
ince. The resulting polarization of emotions in Revolutionary Cuba gave every in- 
dication that 1961 would be not only the officially declared "Year of Education" but 
also the "Year of the Firing Squad."" Although more than 30 terrorists were cap- 
tured by "G2" agents in December, none was executed; but there was a new slogan 
on the lips of determined Fidelistas: "Pared6n para los terroristas" (to the wall 
with the terrorists). In a speech Premier Castro warned that if the bombings con- 
tinued the counterrevolutionaries would feel the wrath of the Revolution "on their 
flesh."" Informed observers speculated that the anti- Fidelistas hoped to stimulate 
harsh government repression, just as Castro had done with his terrorism in 1958, 
in order to turn the people against the regime. However, their methods were ob- 
viously going to reinforce the Cuban "eye for an eye" philosophy, completely po- 
larize pro- and anti-Castro sentiment, and cause a blood bath which could only be 
controlled by a nervous government. 





During December an undisclosed number of militiamen were captured and 
executed by counterrevolutionaries. Bombs exploded in strategic spots in Havana, 
including the Palace of Justice, Havana University, the Church of the pro-Castro 
Franciscan Father, Germ4n Lence, the government television-radio station CMQ, 
the Hotel Rosita, a department store, and a motion-picture theater. More than 
40 people, including several children, were injured by the bomb blasts, some se- 
riously. In a rather badly conceived plan to further discredit the regime, a bomb 
was exploded in Our Lady of Charity church on December 6. The bomb damaged 
four pews in the front of the church; no one was injured. According to the New 
York Times, a red flag and a note were left ina pew. The note read, "Viva 
Khrushchev. Down with the priests. Viva Fidel Communist." It was signed 
"USSR" and bore a hammer and sickle. The pastor of the church was Bishop 
Eduardo Boza Masvidal, an outspoken critic of the regime. 





There were a number of arrests made during December by "G2" officials. 
On December 15, some 25 Cubans were arrested and charged with terrorism. 
After a quick trial 16 were sent to prison for terms of from 9 to 13 years, and the 
rest were acquitted. A few days later, several Juventud Catélica students were ar- 
rested and charged with setting off the bomb at Havana University. Fifteen men 
and two women were seized and charged with terrorism on December 30. Also 
captured was a large supply of explosives including, according to Revoluci6n, 'dy- 
namite in gelatin form of Yankee manufacture," fuses, grenades, and firearms. 
The pro-Castro newspaper La Calle anticipated the firing squad for the men. 
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Meanwhile, on the rural front, guerrillas destroyed an estimated $50, 000 
worth of INRA farm machinery and animals, and cane field fires were set in Pinar 
del Rfo and Oriente Provinces, causing some damage. Several passengers were 
seriously injured when the Havana-Santiago express train was derailed near Santa 
Clara. Sabotage was considered the cause of the accident. Guerrillas occasion- 
ally fired at buses, trucks, and automobiles on the main highway in Santa Clara 
Province, and armed militia guards were reportedly doubled on all commercial 
and public vehicles in the area. 


In early December rebel Army Captain Clodomiro Miranda led a group of 
men into the Pinar del Rfo hills and declared himself in revolt against the govern- 
ment. A few days later Revoluci6n announced that, after a gun battle in which 
four men were killed, Miranda and 11 of his men were captured. Government 
sources reported that some 56 counterrevolutionary guerrillas were captured near 
the town of Corralillo in Matanzas, and fighting between the forces of provincial 
commandant Vfctor Bord6én Machado and an undetermined number of guerrillas un- 
der ex-Captain of the rebel army Benito Campos continued in the area throughout 
the month. Anti-Castro spokesmen in Miami had earlier reported that there had 
been an invasion from Florida in the area, but it was believed that no men had been 
landed but only arms drops made by planes from Miami. Benito Campos was re- 
portedly a member of the Frente Revolucionario Democr4tico (FRD). 


It was estimated that at least seven Cubans were executed following the usual 
speedy military trials during December. After an unsuccessful attempt to force 
the pilot of a Cubana passenger plane to fly to Miami, five men and two women were 
captured. The pilot crash-landed his plane near Cienfuegos. The five men were 
executed, the women were sent to prison for 30 years. Anti-Castro sources said 
that at least two members of Campos' guerrillas were executed after being cap- 
tured at Corralillo. 


Press Control. The owners of the daily newspaper Informaci6n, the last in- 
dependent publication besides the Catholic weekly La Quincena, shut down its presses 
in December. The newspaper was closed because of economic difficulties, accord- 
ing to the Miami paper Diario las Américas. It was evidently impossible for any 
newspaper in Cuba to continue publication without a government subsidy, because of 
the lack of advertising. A few days before Informaci6n closed its doors, the pro- 
Castro newspaper Avance also stopped publication for economic reasons. 











Supreme Court Purge. Following the unofficial purge of the Supreme Court 
in November (HAR, XIII: 790), the Cuban Government passed a decree on Decem- 
ber 26 officially dismissing 17 Supreme Court justices, most of whom were already 
in exile. In order to effect the purge, the Council of Ministers suspended a law 
that forbade the removal of judges and then went on to lay the groundwork for a total 
reform of the judiciary system. The Supreme Court was reduced from 32 to 15 
members. Justifying the action, government spokesmen said that the old judiciary 
was "unwieldy"' and composed of too many members pledged to nonrevolutionary 
philosophies. They said that in seven or eight recent decisions involving evaluation 
of confiscated property, the Court had ruled in favor of the plaintiffs. In essence, 
what the government spokesmen meant was that an independent Supreme Court was 
just too expensive a luxury in Revolutionary Cuba. 





New Budget and Planning for 1961. The Council of Ministers set the 1961 
Cuban budget at 1,143 million pesos, about three times the size of the 1960 budget. 
Full details of the government's economic plans were not revealed, but Revolucién 
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reported that it expected to obtain 500 million pesos from taxes, 400 million pesos 

in profits from nationalized enterprises (unlikely), 35 million pesos from national- 
ized city property, 60 million pesos in voluntary worker contributions to the in- 
dustrialization plan, 170 million pesos from Social Security, only 100 million pesos 
from sugar and other agricultural sales, and 170 million pesos from “other sources,"' 
making a total government income of 1,435 million pesos. Some of the expected ex- 
penditures for 1961 were listed, including 200 million pesos for agricultural develop- 
ment, 190 million pesos for industrialization, 113 million pesos for public works, 
123 million pesos for education, 35 million pesos for housing, and 20 million pesos 
for mineral development. The public works projects included roads, hospitals, 
first-aid centers, aqueducts, pipelaying, and urban and rural slum clearance. 


It was extremely difficult to determine economic conditions at the end of 
1960. The London Economist expected that, barring a full-scale civil war, the 
economy would do very well. Two U.S. correspondents, James N. Wallace of the 
Wall Street Journal and Max Frankel of the New York Times, admitted that few 








Cubans were suffering serious economic hardships, but both pointed out that Cuba's 
available hard currency (meaning dollars) had decreased rapidly in November. This 
was a common occurrence in Cuba for that time of year, but deficits were always 
made up during the sugar season of January through May. Considering the almost 
certain fact that Cuba would sell little sugar for dollars, both journalists antici- 
pated a difficult economic future for the Ouban Revolution. However, considering 
the confused situation of the world sugar market, almost anything could happen, 

and the Soviet Union was committed to support the Cuban economy. Frankel wrote, 
"Businessmen and economists in Cuba think the country is probably rich enough to 
remain economically afloat for a long time. However, they believe that even with 
generous help from Communist nations. . . the sources of wealth required to restore 
and expand the economy will have to be accumulated within Cuba during a prolonged 
period of depressed living standards."" Another observer pointed out that the ma- 
jority of Cubans were accustomed to living under depressed living conditions. 


HAITI 


Editorial Challenged by Exiles. The New York Times published an edito- 
rial on December 5 praising U.S. efforts to help Haiti and stating, "There have 
been no incidents of violence in the last year or so, and only the Church-State con- 
flict threatens to upset the calm. Haiti desperately needs internal peace and ex- 
ternal help. We can provide the help if Haitians keep the peace." The editorial 
was answered in a letter to the editors by Gaston Jumelle, president of the National 
Party of Haiti, and Camille Lhérisson, former Minister of Education and Health, 
both living in exile in New York. The exiles cited the fact that "the arrests, the 
tortures, and the assassinations of countless Haitian citizens, among them such 
prominent figures as the Jumelle brothers, have been substantiated."" Jumelle 
and Lhérisson also referred to numerous other instances of violations of human 
rights and violence by the regime of President Francois Duvalier and criticized 
the United States for supporting such a dictatorship. Their letter closed with the 
question: "How can one expect to attain 'peace' in a country where there is no jus- 
tice or rule of law or respect for the rights of the citizen and no consideration for 
human dignity?" 








Economic Outlook Bleak. The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that 
the Haitian fiscal year 1960-61, which began in October, opened with gloomy pre- 
dictions of intensified government financial problems because of subdued general 
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business activity and a poor coffee crop (HAR, XIII: 699). The acuteness of the 
Haitian budget problem had been underlined by the assumption of decree powers 
by the President and the extension of the old budget by four months into the new 
fiscal year. 


Use of Kerosene Encouraged. The ESSO Standard Oil Company and the Hai- 
tian Government joined together in encouraging the use of kerosene by Haitians in 
place of charcoal, the traditional fuel. Standard Oil had aided the local metal fac- 
tory Haiti Metal in enlarging and improving its facilities to produce a new type of 
kerosene stove currently being sold throughout the country. It was expected that 
with the availability of the stoves, kerosene heat could be brought into the range of 
many consumers. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


First Competitive Elections in Thirty Years. On December 15 the Domini- 
can people went to the polls in what government spokesmen described with uncon- 
scious irony as "the country's first competitive elections in thirty years." At 
varying intervals during this 30-year period, which marked the length of the tyr- 
anny of dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, there were single-party elections, but 
this was the first time a multi-party contest was held. The offices to be filled 
were 26 provincial governorships and other posts down to the municipal level. Five 
"perfectly tamed" political parties took part. Dictator Trujillo ran for governor 
of Santiago Province, a position for which he had offered himself in October (HAR, 
XIII: 700), and won by a landslide of 90% of the votes cast. He campaigned under 
the standard of the Partido Nacionalista, a recent creation of his, rather than that 
of the Partido Dominicano, which he had founded at the beginning of his dictatorship. 
Other parties participating were the Partido Obrero, the Asociacién de la Juventud 
Dominicana, and the Juventud Trujillista, none of which created any problems for 
Trujillo's candidates. Indeed, it became obvious during the campaign that the var- 
ious candidates were unanimous on one point--their unbounded admiration for "El 
Benefactor" Trujillo. The purpose of the election was to educate the people in the 
working of democratic institutions so that another "free" election could be held in 
1962 for the Presidency. Trujillo's name was already being suggested as the lead- 
ing candidate for that office. 





Torture of Mirabel Sisters. The wives of three opposition leaders, all sis- 
ters of the Mirabel family, who were assassinated in November in an "automobile 
accident" (HAR, XIII: 793), were reported by reliable diplomatic sources to the 
New York Times to have been tortured before being murdered by the Trujillo po- 
lice. It was also assumed that their husbands were dead. In New York, about 100 
Dominican exiles staged orderly protest demonstrations against the Trujillo re- 
gime. Placards carried by the demonstrators criticized the United States for back- 
ing Trujillo and attacked the Organization of American States (OAS) for inaction. 
They accused the Dominican Government of yet another assassination, that of Jan 
Awaad Canaan, an Air Force lieutenant. 








OAS Vote on Sanctions Postponed. The special seven-nation committee ap- 
pointed by the OAS to study the possible amplification of economic sanctions against 
Trujillo (HAR, XIII: 700) recommended that the OAS Council approve action to pro- 
hibit shipments of oil products, trucks, and truck parts to the Dominican Republic, 
in addition to the arms and munitions shipments already embargoed. The United 
States found itself trapped between the strong Venezuelan position and the cautious 
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attitude of several other countries (see VENEZUELA and INTERNATIONAL). It 
was therefore decided to postpone a vote until January 4 to give the various gov- 
ernments time to consider the matter. 


Sugar Quota to U.S. Increased. The Eisenhower administration authorized 
a ninefold increase in the sugar quota for the Dominican Republic for the first 
three months of 1961. The extra allotment raised the quota from 27,789 tons to 
250,512 tons. The Department of Agriculture announced that the special entry fee 
penalty of 2-1/2¢ per pound which had been imposed on the Trujillo regime's sug- 
ar in September (HAR, XIII: 612) for the remainder of 1960 would also be invoked 
for 1961, saying that this was in the "national interest." 





Withdrawal from World Bank. The Dominican Republic withdrew from the 
World Bank, following the lead of Cuba, which had done so in November. It got 
back its original subscription of about $800,000. The country had never received 
a single loan from the bank. The action did not affect the country's membership 
in the International Monetary Fund. 





PUERTO RICO 


Official Election Results. The Commonwealth Election Committee officially 
proclaimed Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn, candidate of the Partido Popular Demo- 
crdtico (PPD), the overwhelming victor in the November elections (HAR, XIII: 794). 
The final figures gave Mufioz Marfn 459,759 votes out of a total of 788,607 votes 
cast. His nearest competitor, Lui~ A. Ferré of the Partido Estadista Republicano 
(PER), received 253,242 votes. Julio Garcfa Dfaz of the Partido Independentista 
Puertorriquefio (PIP) and Salvador Perea of the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) 
received 24,222 and 51,384 votes respectively. Mufioz Marfn rejected a proposal 
by Ferré that the PER be allowed to participate in the new administration in pro- 
portion to the number of votes it received. He termed the proposal unjustified, 
since the PPD had received a "clear mandate" from the people. 





The Election Committee announced that the PIP would be allowed minority 
party representation in the municipal assemblies, even though it had lost its cer- 
tification as a political organization by receiving less than 10% of the votes in the 
election. Mufioz Marfn commented that this defect in the election laws should be 
corrected. The Election Committee also ruled that the PAC had no right to minor- 
ity representation in the Commonwealth legislature nor to any representation what- 
ever in the municipal assemblies (HAR, XIII: 794). It explained that the two PAC 
members elected to the legislature at large had been certified only because they 
were among the 11 candidates who had received the most votes. The PAC brought 
mandamus proceedings through the Commonwealth Supreme Court asking it to or- 
der the Election Committee to certify three additional legislators for the legislature. 
The court rejected the mandamus request. 


Independence and Relations with Cuba. Undaunted by the fact that it had re- 
ceived the least votes of all the parties in the November elections, the now legally 
defunct PIP sent representatives to picket the United Nations during its closing ses- 
sion in the hope that this body, at Cuba's request, would review the Puerto Rican 
case for independence. Commonwealth Undersecretary of State Arturo Morales 
Carri6n asserted that the U.N. declaration against colonialism did not affect 
Puerto Rico. He termed the statements made to the General Assembly by Cuban 
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Foreign Minister RaGl Roa in reference to Puerto Rico "another example" of the 
intervention of the Cuban Government "in the internal affairs of the American 
democracies." He was promptly challenged to a public debate by the PIP splinter 
organization Movimiento Pro Independencia (HAR, XII: 95). Governor Mufioz Ma- 
rfn, also in reference to Roa's speech, questioned the moral authority of the Cuban 
Government to speak of self-determination when the Cuban people had been denied 
the opportunity to vote on the kind of government they wanted. 


In another statement, the Governor advised President-elect Kennedy not to 
undertake direct armed intervention in Cuba. Explaining that Fidelismo was a 
thoroughly Latin American product, he warned that U.S. intervention would ruin 
every chance of good relations between the United States and Latin America for 
generations to come. 


Unemployment Rate Down. The Commonwealth Department of Labor re- 
ported that registered unemployment figures in Puerto Rico during the fiscal year 
1959-60 were the lowest since 1946. The department pointed out that in January 
there had been some 99,000 unemployed workers; that figure had decreased to 
about 52,000 in April, rising again to approximately 70,000 in July. The depart- 
ment predicted that, barring a serious recession in the United States, the unem- 
ployment rate would continue to decrease. 





Crisis in the Sugar Industry. At their annual conference, worried members 
of the sugar industry discussed the fact that sugar income was the same or less 
than nine years earlier, while production costs had risen steadily, throwing as many 
as 4,000 sugar growers out of business during the past year. One solution suggested 





was greater mechanization in the growing, cutting, and treating of sugar cane, but 
officials replied that mechanization would only complicate the problem by ruining 
thousands of small cane growers who could not afford to pay for the expensive equip- 
ment necessary. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. A conference was held in Tobago between representatives of the 
West Indies, Great Britain, and the United States concerning the 80,000 acres in 
the West Indies leased by the United States for military purposes from Great Brit- 
ain in 1941 in exchange for 50 old destroyers. The United States agreed to aban- 
don about 21,000 acres in Trinidad but would retain for 17 years lands at the Cha- 
guaramas Naval Station for defense and missile-tracking purposes. The West 
Indies Federation emphasized its right to form its own alliances on attaining inde- 
pendence and also its willingness to play its part in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. U.S. delegates strongly recommended that the United States partic- 
ipate in the improvement of the Port of Spain port facilities and of road facilities 
between Port of Spain and Chaguaramas. Also recommended was land reclamation, 
the rehabilitation of the Trinidad Railroad, and the development of a college of arts 
and sciences at the University College of the West Indies in Trinidad. 


The U.S. Government agreed to release about 1,700 acres on the island of 
St. Lucia. It would retain about 1,000 acres, including Beane Airfield, and set 
aside £120,000 for aid in development projects in the southern part of the island. 
In Antigua, 900 acres would be released, including Coolidge Field. The United 
States would retain 300 acres in connection with its space exploration program. 
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Apart from 100 acres in the Portland Ridge, the United States would release 
all the areas it held in Jamaica, totaling more than 23,000 acres. The United States 
also agreed in principle to the provision of economic and technical assistance to 
Jamaica. A grant not to exceed $500,000 for the current year through June 1961 
would be provided for a pilot scheme in low-income housing in Kingston and St. 
Andrews, for the preparation of plans for raising an island water supply loan, for 
technical and trade education, and for the extension of university education. At the 
closing session of the talks at King's House, Jamaica, Sir Grantley Adams, Prime 
Minister of the West Indies, claimed that what had been accomplished would en- 
hance the security of the entire Federation. 


The problem of West Indian emigration to Great Britain continued to cause 
concern. The London Times warned that “odious restrictions" such as a quota 
system might have to be introduced, since 43,000 West Indian immigrants had 
entered in the first ten months of 1960, as against 16,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1959. Later in the month, the Times referred editorially to the birth 
of new slums, racial jealousy over priority on municipal housing lists, and fears 
of unemployment. Particularly affected were Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
and some smaller towns like High Wycombe. The newspaper added that control 
should be eschewed as long as possible. In a series of three articles, the Jamaica 
Daily Gleaner reviewed the whole subject of West Indian emigration to Britain, 





emphasizing that the prospects for unskilled emigrants were unpromising and 
likely to become worse because of the expected increase in the British labor force. 
In the Christian Science Monitor, Arnold Beichman pointed out that only 100 Ja- 
maicans per year were allowed to take up residence in the United States. This had 
become a major irritant in the otherwise good relations between Jamaica and the 
United States. 





Speaking in the Federal House of Representatives, independent member 
Florence Daysh (Barbados) said that after two and a half years, all the high hopes 
which she had entertained were frustrated. She found herself a member of a glo- 
rified colonial development and welfare organization. She claimed that the Federal 
House was steadily losing power while the units were growing in power. Federal 
Communications Minister Andrew Rose said that the government appreciated the 
need to have a radio network to publicize its work. 


Federal Finance Minister Robert Bradshaw announced that he would resign 
from the Federal Parliament in 1961 and return to contest a seat as a Labour can- 
didate in the St. Kitts Legislative Council. He said that he had a mission to carry 
out as an instrument of the public's will, rather than a job to fill, which was his 
concept of the federal ministry position. He had formerly been Trade and Produc- 
tion Minister in the St. Kitts Government. 


In the Federal House of Representatives, Victor Bryan, Independent Opposi- 
tion member for Trinidad, bitterly attacked Eric Williams, claiming that the Trin- 
idad Premier was a Communist. He said that but for the Federation, Fidel Castro 
would have been permitted to cache guns in the hills of Trinidad for an attack on 
South America. 


Apparently endorsing the views of James E. Coyne, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, Canadian Finance Minister Donald Fleming urged his countrymen to invest 
more at home so as to achieve greater participation in the ownership and control of 
Canadian industry. A squeeze on investment and mutual funds investment companies 
was expected to have an adverse effect on Canadian overseas investment, which 
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would affect the West Indies. An unemployment rate of 6.6%, which was expected 
to rise further during the winter, had contributed to the Canadian change of policy. 


At the discussions of the eighth session of the International Sugar Council in 
Mexico City (see INTERNATIONAL), Sir Robert Kirkwood and R. R. Follett-Smith, 
chairman of the British West Indies Sugar Association, represented the West Indies 
and British Guiana as advisers to the United Kingdom delegation. Sir Robert Kirk- 
wood said that any additional outlet for sugar exports which countries like Jamaica 
might find in the United States would force a corresponding reduction in their ex- 
port quotas in the world market. With Cuba unlikely to ship sugar to the United 
States in 1961 and exporting large quantities of sugar to Russia and China, the world 
statistical position was most unsatisfactory. The 1961 import requirements of the 
free market were 6,380,000 tons, while the present estimate of sugar available for 
shipment to that market in 1961 was 7,390,000 tons, nearly 16% in excess of the 
basic export quotas of members of the international agreement. Since the purpose 
of the agreement was to maintain a world market price for sugar within limits 
which were neither disastrous to producers nor unduly onerous to consumers, pro- 
visional allocations of export quotas for 1961 had been calculated on 85% of export 
tonnages. Though the quotas of Commonwealth countries were irreducible under 
Article 16 of the agreement, the situation was deeply disturbing. For example, in 
Jamaica the 1961 crop estimate was 452,000 tons, with export quotas to all markets 
plus estimated local consumption only 365,000 tons, le. ving an excess of 87,000 
tons at a time when world production was outstripping consumption. The Western 
and Eastern beet sugar production for 1960-61 was estimated at 3.5 million tons 
above the previous year. If Russia produced its estimated 1960-61 beet crop of 
7.1 million metric tons and Cuba 5.7 million metric tons of cane sugar in 1961, 
these two countries would have 6 million tons of sugar available for export after 
allowing for local consumption. Later in December, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced that it would purchase 10,168 short tons of sugar from the West 
Indies and British Guiana during the first three months of 1961. 


A trade mission from the Federal Republic of West Germany visited the West 
Indies, British Guiana, and British Honduras in December. Its members included 
Fritz Bogeholz of the Ministry of Economics, Werner Gatz, industrial specialist 
associated with Kiel University, and Clarence Glade, economic consultant. West 
German Consul General for the West Indies Baron von Mullenheim accompanied 
the mission. In Trinidad, the visitors expressed the view that there were very few 
surpluses of West Indian primary products which could be exported to West Germany. 
However, the solution to this problem did not lie in an attempt to export more, they 
said, nor in attempting to employ the surplus labor in agriculture. Rather, indus- 
trialization was the answer. While the climate for capital export in West Germany 
was at present very good, they added, investment obviously depended on prospects. 
On returning home, the mission was to report its findings and conclusions to the 
Ministry of Economics. 


Jamaica. Commenting on the recent annual meetings of the two political par- 
ties in Jamaica (HAR, XIII: 796-97), the West Indian Economist said that both 
were in a painful position. The need to adapt themselves to federation was urgent. 
These were danger signals for the West Indies, and particularly for Jamaica, the 
most highly developed territory politically with the most imposing economic achieve- 
ments. The periodical asserted that Jamaica wanted a government good for Jamai- 
cans, not foreign investors. Unless this was provided, Jamaica would quarrel with 
the foreign investors just as Cuba had done. 
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The committee appointed by the Jamaica House of Representatives to inves- 
tigate irregularities and bogus voting at the Jamaica general election in July 1959 
(HAR, XII: 550) submitted its report. The report estimated a minimum of 3, 000 
and a maximum of 8,000 false votes, based on a sample survey of 699 out of 4,150 
polling divisions. Sharply criticizing the report, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner noted 
that it did not name the divisions where the alleged irregularities had taken place, 
adding that it was unlikely that the pattern of bogus voting was uniform throughout 
all the divisions. It added that no attempt had been made to deal with pre-election 
padding of voters' lists. In a parting shot, the newspaper hoped that the cynicism 
in regard to the appointment of the committee would not forever condemn Jamaica 
to bogus voting. 





Stanley Payton, governor of the recently constituted Bank of Jamaica, dis- 
cussed the island's economy in an address before the Kingston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Commenting on the expansion of installment buying, he urged the merchants 
to save consumers from themselves when it appeared that they were taking on obli- 
gations which they could not satisfy. The quantity of money and of consumer credit 
had increased enormously. The role of the Bank of Jamaica, he claimed, was to 
control this inflated demand through the commercial banks, through open market 
operations, and through the issuance of treasury bills. Commenting editorially, 
the Daily Gleaner said that appeals to consumers and retailers were unlikely to 
prove effective without other financial measures. 





It was announced that Lawrence Rechberg and Donald Harper would be re- 
leased from prison and deported. Both were American citizens. They had been 
sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment in November for breaches of the firearms 
law (HAR, XIII: 797). 


With a reduction of £10 per ton, the greenboat price of bananas in the United 
Kingdom fell from £55. 15s. per ton to-445.15s. This was £5 per ton lower than 
in January 1960 and the lowest price since the end of World War II. The price to 
the grower of 7s. per count bunch was, however, being maintained for the present. 
It was reported that there had been heavy shipments from the British Cameroons 
and from the Windward Islands. 


Earle Maynier, executive chairman of the Jamaica Banana Board, told a meet- 
ing of the All Island Banana Growers Association that his board might seek com- 
pulsory powers for spraying bananas. He favored spraying with oil rather than with 
Bordeaux mixture in order to reduce costs. 


Rudolph D. C. Henriques, chairman of the Coconut Industry Board, told a 
meeting of growers in Port Maria, Jamaica, that new methods of extracting oil 
from coconuts were being developed in Mexico. Instead of manufacturing coconut 
oil from copra (dried coconut), oil and meal were being extracted in one process. 
A resolution asking the government to abolish the Coconut Control Authority was 
passed unanimously. It was claimed that the power vested in the Coconut Control 
Authority should be vested in the Board. 


Following the closing of the Rose Hall sugar factory after the wage increases 
occasioned by the Goldenberg Report (HAR, XIII: 705), the neighboring Barnett sug- 
ar factory at Montego Bay announced that unless 1961 went smoothly with coopera- 
tion from both cane farmers and labor, it too would be forced to shut down. Addi- 
tional demands by both cane farmers and unions for further increases, if granted, 
would make closure inevitable. The factory would grind 70% farmers' cane and 
30% estate cane. 
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Kaiser Bauxite announced that it would reduce its production of bauxite by 
approximately 30% of its average 1960 monthly output for the next four months. 
The reason for this cutback was the condition of the U.S. and world aluminum 
markets. 


Other Islands. A conference was announced to discuss the relationship be- 
tween the Legislative Assembly of Cayman and Turks, and that of Caicos Islands 
and the West Indies parliament. The Cayman and Turks, like the Caicos Islands 
are members of the West Indies Federation. When the Federation was launched 
in 1958, both were dependencies of Jamaica. In June 1959 they received new con- 
stitutions providing increased responsibilities for their own affairs. Because of 
their small size and population, they have no direct representation in the Federal 
Parliament. Sir Kenneth Blackburne, Governor of Jamaica, is also Governor of 
both groups. 





British Guiana. Before returning to Britain, Sir Hugh Hallett, Boundary 
Commissioner and former British High Court Judge, announced that he had fixed 
the number of constituencies in British Guiana at a figure between 32 and 35. 
Based on the colony's population of 560,000, each constituency was made up of ap- 
proximately 16,000 persons, though there were areas above and below the quota. 
He commented on the probable delay in issuing his report because the maps of 
British Guiana were badly ou* of date. 





Joseph Alexander Luckhoo was appointed Chief Justice of British Guiana. 
He was the first Guianese to be appointed to this post, which he was already hold- 
ing in an acting capacity. Aged 43, he was said to be the youngest Chief Justice 
in the British Commonwealth. 


British Honduras. On the eve of his departure for Great Britain on six 
weeks' leave, Governor Sir Colin Thornley announced that a general election would 
take place on March 1. It would be held under the new constitution (HAR, XIII: 109). 





FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Criticism in the French West Indies of the islands' alleged colonial status 
was met with figures proving that they were really indebted to the metropolitan 
government. From April 1946 to December 1959, French assistance to the over- 
seas territories had amounted to 937,000 million old francs. France had also par- 
ticipated in civil service payments in the French Community, which had amounted 
to 50,000 million in 1959, to which should be added 2,300 million to support the 
price of tropical products. It had taken care of other expenses, including the equip- 
ment and functioning of civil aviation overseas. In 1959, excluding military expen- 
diture and private investment, the total of these charges reached 140,000 million 
francs. 


Match of Guadeloupe published an editorial replying to criticism of island 
Communists who had claimed that a ton of merchandise imported into Guadeloupe 
from France had risen in value in the period 1949-58 by 62%, while that of a ton of 
exports had risen by only 18%, resulting in Guadeloupe's being defrauded of 44%. 
While admitting that the increase in the value of exports had not kept pace with that 
of imports, the newspaper quoted the substantial rise in imports during the period 
in question to prove that the islanders had not been impoverished. Imports of 
pharmaceutical goods had climbed from 127 tons in 1949 to 318 tons in 1958, gar- 
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ments from 117 tons to 365 tons, leather footwear from 110 tons to 261 tons, and 
cement from 15,006 tons to 37,386 tons. The newspaper also emphasized the ad- 
vantages which Guadeloupe as a department of France derived from its participa- 
tion in the French educational system, which was far superior to anything that the 
independent states of the Caribbean could offer. 


The setting up of a system of social security for agricultural workers and 
their nonearning dependents in the overseas departments was approved by the 
French National Assembly, the motion having been originally introduced by sen- 
ators from the French West Indies (HAR, XIII: 799). Match congratulated them, 
adding that the innovation was of the greatest importance for those cultivating the 
land and was another proof to the peasantry of the advantages of remaining a de- 
partment of France. 


Speaking in the Senate, Lucien Bernier complained of the lamentable tele- 
phone system in Guadeloupe, claiming that it hampered the development of the 
department. It was useless to talk of developing the tourist industry in the Antil- 
les, he said, unless an automatic system was installed. He also suggested that 
newspapers from France should be carried by air freight at a reduced rate instead 
of by sea. 


The banana exports of Guadeloupe and Martinique are endangered by African 
competition, just as the Latin American coffee industry is finding it difficult to 
meet African competition. Dieppe handles about half of the total banana imports 
into France, almost entirely from Martinique and Guadeloupe. Informations 
Dieppoises noted that French imports had risen from 156,000 tons in 1938 to over 
400,000 tons in 1960. This nearly tripled consumption showed that the fruit was 
now a product of ordinary rather than luxury consumption, although the French 
market was still not saturated. The production in the French West Indies had in- 
creased but not as fast as that of the Ivory Coast, Cameroons, and Guinea, which 
also supply the French market. The newly independent French African states were 
permitted to continue exporting bananas to France absolutely freely. This put the 
overseas territories like the French West Indies, which were departments of 
France, in an unfavorable position, since they had a standard of living, salaries, 
family allowances, social security, and taxation on the same basis as the metrop- 
olis. Informations Dieppoises suggested that special consideration should be given 
to the fruit of the territories which had remained French departments by reserving 
for them a share of the market. 








French Secretary of State Robert Lecourt stated that it was proposed to re- 
organize the department of Guiana. The text of the proposal would shortly be con- 
sidered by the Council General of the department. After this, a bill would be laid 
before parliament. On his return from a visit to Guiana at the same time as Gen- 
eral de Gaulle (HAR, XIII: 319), Lecourt had spoken of assimilating the administra- 
tion of the overseas departments to metropolitan France. Le Monde of Paris re- 
called, however, that General de Gaulle had said in a speech at Cayenne that the 
jurisdiction of prefects and general counselors of the overseas departments would 
be considerably extended, since it was natural that a country with special charac- 
teristics should have some measure of autonomy. 


In Le Courrier of Martinique, Michel Prouvier advocated the use in the 
French West Indies of tropical timber from Guiana. After World War II, shipments 
from Guiana had been made, but unfortunately the wood had not been properly clas- 
sified or dried and had deteriorated. In consequence, soft wood from North and 
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Central America, especially Honduras pine, had been usei, which presented no 
technical problems to merchants. During the last five years, shipments had been 
made to Martinique and Guadeloupe of well-seasoned and classified wood. Since 
annual imports of 12,000 to 15,000 cubic meters of wood came from the United 
States, the saving in foreign exchange could be important. French Guiana, how- 
ever, would need financial help to install the technical equipment for economical 
sawmills. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Surinam. Optimism was expressed over the agricultural situation. The 
citrus and coffee crops were expected to be good. For the first nine months of 
1960, the production of balata (a tree product used for shoe soles and rubber belt- 
ing) was 156,000 kilograms, almost double the corresponding period in 1959. The 
preparations for the establishment of a banana industry in Surinam continued. Min- 
ister of Agriculture S. Rambaran Mishre traveled to Holland to study the market 
and the possibilities of capital investment. Final preparations for the enterprise 
were being developed. 


Netherlands Finance Minister Jelle Zijlstra visited Surinam to study its de- 
velopment, particularly the work of the Planning Office and the mechanized agri- 
culture at Wageningen and Nickerie. He was also impressed with the operations 
being carried out at Brokopondo (HAR, XIII: 536). 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Calm Restored in Caracas. On the Venezuelan national scene, December 
was marked by intensified security measures after two months of sporadic rioting; 
raging floods in the states of Anzo4tegui, TAachira, and Zulia, which cut communi- 
cations and temporarily isolated several cities; an optimistic new economic plan; 
and the designation of Venezuela's first Cardinal. Although the month was eventful, 
the internal atmosphere was relatively normal after the first few days, in which 
National Guardsmen and police routed and arrested the remaining die-hard anti- 
government demonstrators (HAR, XIII: 803). Students who had fortified themselves 
in the buildings of the School of Pharmacy of the Central University were forced to 
leave their so-called "Stalingrad" when a council of faculty members and students 
agreed to a plan allowing the Armed Forces to surround the student stronghold and 
permitting the Federal Judiciary to carry out a search. The government thus con- 
scientiously respected the university's traditional immunity. The search for weap- 
ons turned up no caches on the university premises, since the students, informed 
of the council's deliberations, had reportedly smuggled their arms and "Molotov 
cocktails" to other hiding places. Subsequent searches of students' homes and 
those of leaders, both student and adult, of the Communist Party and the Movi- 
miento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR) uncovered considerable quantities of 
weapons and explosives. The waning flames of the violent protests against the gov- 
ernment of President R6mulo Betancourt claimed two lives and left several wounded. 
Over 200 arrests were reported. By December 5, however, Caracas was calm. 





The government was considered to have scored a heartening victory early in 
the month when the nation's workers chose to ignore a call from extremist labor 
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and student leaders to participate in a massive national strike. In answer to the 
strike threat, Betancourt announced that striking union leaders would be jailed and 
striking workers deprived of their rights to severance pay. The President stated 
later that neither strikes nor lockouts would be permitted as long as constitutional 
guarantees (HAR, XIII: 804) were suspended. He added that these guarantees would 
not be restored until a climate of peace was attained. 


The only union demonstrating any inclination to comply with the general strike 
order was that of the bank workers, and it was estimated that only 183 of the 1,703 
bank workers in Caracas absented themselves from their jobs. The employees of 
three or four downtown Caracas banks engaged in a sit-down strike, but the mana- 
gerial staff was able to carry on most bank transactions. However, after the threat 
of a general strike had diminished, the Labor Minister permitted a strike of work- 
ers in three newspapers of the Capriles chain--La Esfera, El Mundo, and Ultimas 
Noticias. The chain had proposed to pay Christmas bonuses of only 25 days' pay 
instead of the contracted 35 days. The company argued that it was unable to bear 
the financial burden of the 35-day bonus and pointed out that it had given workers a 
bonus of 45 days' pay voluntarily in 1959. Miguel Angel Capriles, owner of the 
chain, charged that the real reason for the strike was that the unions were opposed 
to the strongly anti-Cuba, right-wing editorial policy of the chain (HAR, XIII: 393). 





The protest strike call had an adverse effect on its instigators. The central 
council of the Venezuelan workers' federation Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Ve- 
nezolanos (CTV) voted to censure five of its members for participation in the un- 
rest of the previous two months, and it appeared that the organization was headed 
toward a split between the pro-government faction and the Communist- MIR alliance. 
This extremist alliance was also dealt a severe blow in the Central University when 


faculty members, in reaction to a proposal that university president Francisco de 
Venazi be censured for allowing government troops to invade the campus, instead 
sided with him, asserting that he had been overly tolerant of the defiant students 
and urging that the students and members of the faculty who had encouraged par- 
ticipation in the disorders be punished. The faculty thus demonstrated its personal 
support of the government, in spite of the strong anti- Betancourt sentiment among 
some of the students. 


After weeks of terrorism and rioting, it seemed apparent that the government 
had gained much more ground than had the leftist anti-government forces. As evi- 
denced by the labor and university reactions and by those of commercial and civic 
groups who called for an all-out drive against Communists and revolutionaries, the 
status and influence of the Communist Party, the MIR, and revolutionary segments 
of the Uni6n Republicana Democratica (URD) suffered greatly. The violent nature 
of the opposition's outbursts apparently justified in the minds of most Venezuelans 
the President's temporary withdrawal of constitutional guarantees, and there was 
little support for the URD charge that the government was employing police-state 
measures. The demonstrations also caused many of Betancourt's enemies to agi- 
tate openly, thus facilitating their arrest and removal as a subversive threat. -his 
was true particularly in regard to the government seizure of the Communist and 
MIR newspapers in November (HAR, XIII: 804). Several teachers in Caracas were 
found to have instructed secondary- school students in techniques of rioting and dem- 
onstrating; some had even distributed printed guides for their students to study. 
Many teachers were dismissed and several of them were arrested. 


Military Uprising; Warnings of Sabotage. With the return of normalcy to 
Venezuela, it was not unusual that another diminutive military plot was crushed by 
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loyal troops. Monthly military uprisings, none of them considered very serious 

or indicative of the attitude of the majority of Armed Forces members, had been 
recorded with almost monotonous regularity since the overthrow of the dictatorship 
in January 1958 (HAR, XII: 252, 609, 673; XIII: 37, 112, 188, 251). December 
proved to be no exception, as two ex-lieutenants in uniform attempted to take over 
the National Guard headquarters at La Guaira. The officers were Lizardo Marquez 
Pérez, a deserter from the Navy with a record of subversive activities, and Gonzalo 
Abreu Molina, an ex-Army officer who had been dishonorably discharged. They 
arrested the officers in charge of the installation and ordered 30 guardsmen to ac- 
company them in an effort to secure the release of military prisoners being held 

in the Carcel Modelo in Caracas for complicity in the attempted coup of April 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 251). A telephone call alerted loyal troops in Caracas, and the rebels 
were captured en route to the capital. Twenty-one arrests were reported in con- 
nection with the revolt. 


Troops were also deployed to guard against possible sabotage in Venezuela's 
oil fields after a COPEI (Christian Socialist) delegation delivered a warning to the 
President about this danger. This sabotage was purported to be part of a master 
plan of persistent unrest and terrorism, authored by the Communist Party and 
other subversive groups, and was said to involve the setting off of explosives in 
the petroleum-producing areas of the nation. 


Resignation by Minister of Education. In addition to the Cabinet changes ef- 
fected in November (HAR, XIII: 802), two new ministers were appointed. Rafael 
Pizani shocked the nation by unexpectedly resigning his post as Minister of Educa- 
tion. Pizani, who was admired for his courage in defending academic freedom 
against the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez and who was probably one of the 
most universally respected men in the Venezuelan Government, sent his resigna- 
tion to Betancourt from the United States, where he was undergoing medical treat- 
ment. The cause for his withdrawal from the government remained a mystery, but 
speculation ranged from ill health to disgust and disillusionment with the unstable 
and volatile citizenry and the slow progress of democracy in Venezuela. In an 
editorial, El Nacional of Caracas declared that, no matter what the reason, Vene- 
zuela owed a great debt of gratitude to Pizani for his tremendous efforts and years 
of service and sacrifice. Martfn Pérez Guevara, an independent deputy, was named 
to succeed him. 





The governorship of the Federal District, also a Cabinet post, changed hands 
as Alejandro Oropeza Castillo was named to replace José Enrique Machado. The 
withdrawal of the URD from the government coalition in November (HAR, XIII: 801) 
also led to administrative changes. URD governors in the states of Aragua, Cara- 
bobo, Miranda, Sucre, and in Amazonas Territory were replaced. 


Cuban Amity Gone. The disgust displayed by the public over recent leftist 
activities in Venezuela was reflected in the general Venezuelan attitude toward 
Cuba and Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. Anti-Cuban feelings, which had grown in- 
creasingly strong during November (HAR, XIII: 806), burst into the open in Decem- 
ber in the form of a demand by COPEI that the government, in which it is allied with 
Betancourt's Acci6n Democrftica (AD), break relations with Cuba for its alleged 
interference in Venezuelan affairs. The CTV also broke with the Cuban workers' 
federation Confederaci6én de Trabajadores Cubanos (CTC), protesting the CTC's 
support of Venezuelan extremists and noting that the CTV was a democratically or- 
ganized federation, while the leaders of the Cuban organization were appointed. 
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Numerous Cuban nationals were expelled. The Venezuelan Government re- 
fused to accept the new Cuban chargé d'affaires Adri4n Garcfa Hernandez because 
he had committed the discourtesy of reporting to the City Council of Caracas in- 
stead of to the presidential mansion. Despite rumors of Cuban agents and ship- 
ments of revolutionary pamphlets from Cuba, however, the Venezuelan Government 
was careful not to accuse the Castro government officially of direct interference. 
It was reported that the Venezuelan Government was also under great pressure 
from the U.S. State Department to break relations with Cuba. U.S. officials were 
said to have made a strong effort to convince Betancourt that he had sufficient evi- 
dence of Cuban intervention to warrant the break and to invoke the Inter-American 
Defense Treaty against the Castro government. The new Venezuelan Ambassador 
to the United States, former Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre, cautiously 
explained that the trouble came from Venezuelan admirers of Fidel Castro. 


Strained Relations with the U.S., Dominican Republic, and El Salvador. 
Resentment continued to smolder in Venezuela because of the failure of the United 
States to cooperate in the fight against Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
(see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC and INTERNATIONAL). It was pointed out that the 
United States had not hesitated to establish an all-out economic boycott of Cuba, 
but had shown great tolerance toward the Dominican tyranny. Venezuelan officials 
referred to the immediate and complete cooperation of Honduras, Panama, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia and expressed resentment that other Latin American nations 
continued to put off decisions concerning an all-out economic war against Trujillo 
while awaiting a decisive move on the part of the United States. U.S. groups in 
Venezuela and Mexico sent messages to President-elect Kennedy requesting that 
he immediately cut off sugar purchases from the Dominican Republic. They warned 
that failure to cooperate in the Dominican boycott constituted a great danger for the 
relations of the United States with the democracies of the Hemisphere. The U.S. 
hesitancy to participate in the economic blockade, coupled with U.S. pressure on 
Venezuela to call a meeting of the Organization of American States (OAS) in order 
to censure Cuba, suggested that a barter was being sought by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. 





The recommendation of the seven-nation OAS committee which had studied 
the possible amplification of economic sanctions against Trujillo (HAR, XIII: 805) 
was met with great satisfaction in Venezuela. With only the Brazilian delegate dis- 
senting, the committee voted to extend the boycott, previously only on arms and 
munitions, to include petroleum and petroleum derivatives and trucks and truck 
parts. A vote on the recommendation by the OAS Council was postponed until Jan- 
uary 4 at the request of several member nations. Meanwhile, the governments of 
Venezuela and the Dominican Republic hurled charges of invasion preparations and 
aggression at each other. The Venezuelan delegate to the OAS, Nelson Himios, 
charged that war planes were being prepared on Dominican airfields and were dis- 
guised to resemble Venezuelan aircraft and that an invasion from the Dominican 
Republic was imminent. Himios added that if the OAS Peace Committee did not 
resolve to investigate the threat of a Dominican attack on Venezuela, his govern- 
ment would be forced to act "unilaterally." 


Venezuela decided not to recognize the revolutionary junta which replaced El 
Salvador's President José Marfa Lemus in October (HAR, XIII: 682). Venezuelan 
Ambassador to El Salvador Lt. Col. Germ4n Aveledo Morandi, who was recalled to 
Caracas, explained that Venezuela's decision was based on its policy of not recog- 
nizing de facto governments which replaced a constitutionally elected government 
as the result of a revolution. 
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Economic Crisis; Carrillo Batalla Recovery Plan. Venezuelan Government 
reports indicated that the nation was showing signs of having found a course out of 
the economic straits in which it had been floundering since the fall of President 
Pérez Jiménez in January 1958. The prime obstacle to economic progress was the 
sheer drop of gold reserves and foreign exchange holdings. Slipping from a total 
of $1,446 million in December 1957, when Pérez Jiménez was still in power, to 
$1,051 million in December 1958, the total foreign exchange and gold reserves had 
fallen to a mere $704 million by the end of 1959. Gold reserves alone reached 
their lowest point in April 1960, when they had dropped to $512 million from the 
$720 million officially recorded at the end of 1957. Foreign exchange holdings 
reached their lowest point in February 1960, when they plummeted from $726 mil- 
lion in December 1957 to an almost negligible $12 million. As of August 1960 (the 
date of the latest official statistics) the total gold reserves ($512 million) and for- 
eign exchange holdings ($195 million) amounted to $707 million, less than half what 
they had totaled at the end of 1957. The stock market, brisk and active in the latter 
days of the Pérez Jiménez regime, also experienced a notable slump. The index of 
market prices of industrial goods (1953 = 100) tumbled from the 1957 high of 237 
points to 184 in December 1958 and to 129 at the end of 1959. As of May 1960 (date 
of the latest official figures) the index had fallen another ten points to 119, a 49.8% 
drop from the 1957 figure. 





The status of economy indicators, on the other hand, showed that the domes- 
tic economy was relatively stable. In Caracas, the consumer price index for all 
items (1953 = 100) rose only 15% during the two and a half year period from the 
end of 1957, when it was 98 points, to the middle of 1960, whenit was 113. The 
balance of trade became increasingly favorable during the first two years of the 
Betancourt administration, with the value of exports rising from 7,921 million bo- 
lfvares ($1,842 million)*in 1957 to 7,937 million bolfvares ($1,845.8 million) in 
1959, while during the same period imports decreased from 5,587 million bolfva- 
res ($1,299.3 million) to 4,717 million bolfvares ($1,097 million). The amount of 
money in circulation and on deposit in Venezuelan banks also had been relatively 
stable since 1957, when it totaled 3,649 million bolfvares ($848.6 million). After 
a slight fluctuation upward in 1958, it again stabilized in August 1960 at about 
3,050 million bolfvares ($709.3 million), indicating a favorable monetary situation 
at that time. 


However, since then, despite the stability in the money supply, the monetary 
exchange had deteriorated. At the end of 1957 the official market rate of monetary 
exchange (in all operations except proceeds from petroleum exports) was 3.33 bo- 
lfvares per U.S. dollar. Early in November 1960 new rates of exchange were ef- 
fected by the government as a result of the weakening of the bolfvar in the monetary 
market. Operations were recorded at rates ranging from 4.15 to 4.30 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar, and even higher (HAR, XIII: 802). 


By every indicat. .- the national economy was fundamentally sound, but the 
dire lack of new investm. cts, coupled with the vast exodus of capital due to timid- 
ity and apprehension regardiug political instability and labor disturbances, resulted 
in a crisis that until now had seemed nearly insoluble (HAR, XIII: 255, 539). The 
new Finance Minister, Tom4s Enrique Carrillo Batalla, in a speech broadcast to 





*Dollar equivalents are figured at the approximated current rate of 4.30 to 
the U.S. dollar. It should be noted, however, as explained below, that for several 
years prior to November 1960 the official rate of exchange was 3.33 to the dollar. 
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the nation, explained the country's financial situation and laid before the citizens 
his plan for economic recovery, which had already been agreed to in principle by 
the President, the Cabinet, the AD, and the COPEI. The prime objectives of Ca- 
rrillo Batalla's program were to restore investors’ confidence in the government, 
balance the budget, regulate the flow of cash, inject new vitality into the economy, 
and meet the nation's rising obligations. The restoration of confidence, the pith 
of the matter, would be achieved by re-establishing order, keeping labor in its 
proper place, and having the executive departments cooperate in adhering to a 
given fiscal policy "without yielding to the pressures which, in the past, [had] 
caused a marked lack of cohesion between the economic situation of the country 
and the excess of public administration."" A big step in the direction of a balanced 
budget would be made by cutting expenses by 134.9 million bolfvares ($31.4 mil- 
lion) and increasing revenue some 671 million bolfvares ($156 million) each se- 
mester by increasing certain taxes and the collection of "a few types of special 
income." It was anticipated that the early collection of oil revenues might aid in 
relieving the budgetary deficit. The new recovery plan would go before a special 
session of the legislature early in January for further careful study and consider- 
ation. 


The success of the new plan depended somewhat on the anticipated loans 
from U.S. and world banks with which the new Finance Minister hoped to pull the 
economy out of its present morass of stagnation. Officials in Washington were 
stunned early in December when Carrillo Batalla announced that Venezuela was in 
need of $900 million in long-term, quickly available loans to finance a wide range 
of development projects, such as the land reform program currently in progress. 
It had been expected that Venezuela might request $300 million, and even that fig- 
ure was considered too high. Discussions of the loan were to continue when former 
Finance Minister Mayobre arrived in Washington to assume his new post as ambas- 
sador. Another loan under consideration was granted by the Development Loan 
Fund (DLF) for the amount of $5 million to go to the Fundaci6n de la Vivienda Po- 
pular, a private nonprofit foundation, for financing the construction of low- and 
medium-cost private housing developments. 


Reynolds Contract for New Aluminum Plant. In striking contrast to recent 
negative investment trends, the Reynolds Metals Company showed its willingness 
to sink 25 million bolfvares into an aluminum plant project which would be the 
first step in the vast program to industrialize the Caronf River region. To the 
great dissatisfaction of leftist elements, the semi-autonomous government devel- 
opment agency Corporaci6n Venezolano de Fomento (CVF) signed a contract with 
the Reynolds Metals Company forming a new mixed company Aluminio del Caronf 
(ALCASA). Its initial capital of 50 million bolfvares ($11.6 million) would be 
equally subscribed by the government agency and Reynolds. The aluminum plant 
to be constructed by the new company would have an initial capacity of 25,000 tons 
per year, 80% of which would be used in the country. Located near San Félix in 
the state of Bolfvar, the plant would utilize approximately one-sixth of the poten- 
tial power output of the government's hydroelectric plant at the confluence of the 
Caronf and Orinoco Rivers; for the use of this power the government would receive 
5 million bolfvares ($1.16 million) annually. The source of the bauxite to be used 
was not disclosed, but it was generally assumed that it would be imported. 





Happenings in the Petroleum Industry. The petroleum production policy of 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso continued to be bom- 
barded with criticism from oil-producing circles. Pérez Alfonso, who advocated 
production controls to maintain prices at a stable level, declared that the present 
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policy would not be changed. However, it appeared that the government was re- 
evaluating its national petroleum policy. An executive economic advisory com- 
mission asked the various oil companies operating in Venezuela for their views on 
how the government could increase its income by raising oil exports; how exports 
could be increased without causing the ruin of prices; how the government policy, 
as presently exercised, had encouraged or limited production; and how much pro- 
duction could be increased if the present policy were changed. Pérez Alfonso be- 
lieved that the present market situation, not his own 4% limit on yearly expansion, 
was restricting further growth. 


The government named the executive council of the new autonomous institute 
Corporacién Venezolana de Petréleo, formed in April (HAR, XIII: 255). Pérez 
Alfonso was to preside over its activities. The council would in turn designate an 
executive committee to handle the daily work of the company, which was to start 
on one of its concessions in Lake Maracaibo. 


Some sixty miles from Maturfn in the state of Monagas, the Creole Petrole- 
um Corporation discovered a rich new oil field. The drilling of a trial well ex- 
posed two important deposits. 


New Labor Contract with Iron Mines. After a long and arduous struggle, the 
labor leaders of the iron workers won what MIR leader Domingo Alberto Rangel 
termed "a brilliant triumph" by negotiating a contract with the Iron Mines Company 
of Venezuela, a Bethlehem Steel subsidiary, "despite efforts by other political par- 
ties to divide the labor movement." Signed in the office of Labor Minister Rail 
Valera, the new contract specified pay increases ranging from 10% to 12%, retro- 
active to February 16; recognition of "stability, dismissal, and seniority rights"; 
a 40-hour work week for clerical employees; and a 44-hour week for laborers. 
Better medical assistance for workers and their families, advance dismissal no- 
tice of 30 days, the establishment of commissaries, and a payment of 6 bolfvares 
($1.4) per day for housing were some of the fringe benefits stated. It was antici- 
pated that a similar contract would be signed with the Orinoco Mining Company. 





First Venezuelan Cardinal. Archbishop of Caracas Monsignor José Hum- 
berto Quintero, who was born in 1902 in the little Andean town of Mucuchfes in the 
state of Mérida, was named by Pope John XXIII to be Venezuela's first Cardinal. 
Monsignor Quintero was one of four new Cardinals named by the Vatican; the oth- 
ers were from the United States, Colombia, and Italy. The new Cardinal was 
visited and congratulated by President Betancourt and Minister of Internal Affairs 
Luis Augusto Dubuc. 





COLOMBIA 


Congress into Special Session. In mid-December, shortly before Congress 
was to adjourn until its next regular session in July 1961, the House of Represen- 
tatives gave its final approval to the bill amending Article 121 of the national con- 
stitution (HAR, XIII: 808). The bill, which had earlier been approved by the Senate, 
was supported by both of the Liberal factions in the House and by the Laureano Gé- 
mez Conservative faction. Its only opposition came from the Mariano Ospina Pérez 
Conservative faction, which voted against it because it felt the modification "weakened 
the executive power, established a parliamentary regime, and was contradictory to 
the Conservative doctrine of vigorous government." In its revised form, Article 121 
would restrict the powers of the President during a state of siege by requiring him 
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to convoke Congress (if it were not already in session) in the same decree declar- 
ing the state of siege. If the President should fail to do this, Congress could con- 
vene by its own right, but in any case it would have to meet within ten days after 
the state of siege was declared. By means of an absolute majority vote in both 
houses, any decree issued by the government in exercise of its special powers 
under the state of siege could be sent to the Supreme Court for a ruling on its 
constitutionality. If the court did not submit a decision within six days, the decree 
would automatically be suspended. During a special session called under Article 
121, Congress could consider only those matters submitted to it by the government, 
or, if the state of siege were declared during a regular session, it would exercise 
its regular »owers plus its special ones. Larly in December the government, 
through Interior Minister Augusto Ramfrez Moreno, introduced an additional re- 
form bill associated with Article 121 which would establish a "state of emergency" 
as an intermediate stage between absolute normality and the state of siege. Where- 
as the latter could currently be invoked in case of external war or internal unrest, 
the state of emergency would be applied in situations in which specific measures 
could be taken without suspending civic rights, as implied in the state of siege. 
The state of emergency could be invoked for a term of no more than 60 days with 
one renewal, or for a maximum of 120 days ina single year. Although the govern- 
ment requested that both bills be passed simultaneously, no action was taken on the 
later one. 


The revised Article 121 was applied for the first time immediately after its 
passage when President Alberto Lleras Camargo called a special session of Con- 
gress to convene on December 17, the day after the regular session ended. This 
was considered necessary, inasmuch as there were five departments (Tolima, Valle, 
Cauca, Caldas, and Huila) currently under a state of siege resulting from the polit- 
ical violence of recent years which had not yet been wholly controlled in those areas. 
Many congressmen, however, both Conservatives and Liberals, immediately pro- 
tested the President's action, saying that, by virtue of the same Article 121, Con- 
gress could reconvene under its own prerogative, without being subjected to the 
controlled and limited agenda of a presidentially-invoked "special" session. The 
argument seemed to be primarily one of interpretation and was submitted to the 
federal courts for a ruling. However, its impact extended far beyond that of a 
mere juridical di. srepancy, since President Lleras Camargo was severely criti- 
cized for the first time in his two-and-a-half-year administration, not only by the 
Conservatives but by members of his own Liberal Party. It was suggested that 
there was a basic lack of rapport between him and the legislative body and that he 
was too self-sufficient, making decisions independently without consulting party 
leaders or Congress. The Ministry of Agriculture incident in October, in which 
the President had apparently been forced by party pressures to back down from a 
tentative personal agreement to give the Cabinet post to Laureanista leader Alvaro 
Gémez Hurtado (HAR, XIII: 714-15), was attributed to this. The Liberals did not 
abandon the President for long, however. Under the direction of Presidential 
Designate (Vice President) and tacit party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo, they 
met and decided that, while Liberalism might disagree with the President juridi- 
cally on the point in question, it would not be politically discreet to disavow the 
presidential decidion nor in the national interest to start a controversy between 
the legislative and executive branches. A public declaration was thus subsequently 
made that the Liberal disagreement with the President was of a purely juridical na- 
ture and not to be construed as a disavowal of his decision. Shortly before Christ- 
mas, Congress recessed until January 10. 
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The Laureanistas continued their psychological battle against Lleras Res- 
trepo (HAR, XIII: 808) throughout December, attacking him both in Congress and 
in the press, presumably with the ultimate purpose of winning back the tradition- 
ally partisan masses through a vociferous show of the familiar (although somewhat 
outdated in the current democratic era) G6mez-type personal politicking. Lleras 
Restrepo, appearing before the Senate early in the month to defend himself and his 
views, outlined his interpretation of the current Conservative split and the Liberal 
position. He accused the Laureanistas of fostering the deep rupture in the Conserv- 
ative Party as early as 1958 when, victorious in the congressional elections, they 
refused to accept dissident Conservatives back into the fold on any basis but uncon- 
ditional support of GGmez. He termed the National Front "alternation" agreement* 
a "sacrifice of principles to barbarity, ' but he expressed his intention to abide by 
the ruling, since it had been written into law. He upheld his thesis that, by approv- 
ing the alternation amendment, the Liberals had not renounced the right to partici- 
pate in the selection of the Conservative presidential candidate. They could withhold 
their support, he said, from any Conservative whose attitudes did not suggest re- 
spect for the integrity and rights of the Liberal Party and whose program did not 
include as basic fundamentals such major transformations as agrarian and other 
social reforms. These concepts, often expressed in recent weeks at Liberal gath- 
erings throughout the provinces, had been the main target of the Laureanista attacks 
on the grounds that such remarks were openly partisan and responsible for the cur- 
rent ideological breakdown in the National Front. The Liberal Bogoté magazine 
Semana, pointing out that Lleras Restrepo had now assumed full control of the 
Liberal Party, suggested that his general attitude perhaps indicated a trend toward 
a "new Liberalism," which, if he should rise to the Presidency, would mean a 
great change in direction involving a more dynamic application of National Front 
principles. President Lleras Camargo, however, in his New Year's address to 
the nation, expressed the opinion that the National Front concept had taken root 
deeper than supposed in the traditionally dissatisfied secters of the population and 
had revealed an unsuspected democratic maturity in the popular base. Indicative 
of this, he said, was the fact that, in spite of the factors that had worked simulta- 
neously and actively against the social and political structure of the nation in the 
past year, the National Front had not been disorganized. 


Before going into its New Year's recess, Congress approved several vital 
pieces of national legislation. More than a thousand decree-laws issued during 
the regime of ex-dictator (1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla were extended in order 
to avoid the expiration of vital rulings on labor relations, rents, corporations, and 
the like. Also passed was the national budget for 1961, which provided for an 8% 
increase in expenditures over 1960 to a total of 2,427 million pesos ($362.2 million). 
Public works were expected to absorb approximately 538 million pesos ($80.2 mil- 
lion) of this amount. A far-reaching tax reform bill, expected to add substantially 
to the government's income, was also passed. 


CTC Convention. The Colombian federation of labor Confederaci6n de Tra- 
bajadores de Colombia (CTC) held its 12th congress from December 18 to 22 in 
Cartagena. Among the special guests in attendance were President Lleras Ca- 
margo, who delivered the opening address, Labor Minister José Elfas del Hierro, 
other top-ranking government officials and delegations of congressmen, the assist- 
ant secretary of the Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), 








*The agreement, made in an effort to stem the bitter partisan rivalry prev- 
alent in the country for a decade, provided for the alternation of Conservatives and 
Liberals in the Presidency until 1974. 
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and representatives of several international trade secretariats and Hemisphere 
labor organizations. In welcoming the delegates and guests, CTC president Vfctor 
Julio Silva emphasized the work the CTC had done in recent years to overcome the 
many difficulties placed in its path by sectors hostile to the democratic free trade 
union movement in Colombia, including Communists and Castroists. The meeting 
expressed firm opposition to dictatorships of both the right and the left, condemn- 
ing the "dictatorial regimes" in Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and "the tyrannical government of Fidel Castro in Cuba." With only one 
dissenting vote, the congress also approved a motion repudiating the maneuvers 

of the Communists and their agents in Colombia. The credentials of 31 delegates 
known to be pro-Castro and Communist were denied. The congress approved res- 
olutions aimed at strengthening organizational programs to extend the CTC to every 
corner of Colombia; it approved full support for the agrarian reform bill, the pro- 
posed amendments to the Labor Code, and the new Social Security provisions; and 
it defined the CTC's complete backing of efforts for economic recuperation and 
planning. An executive board composed exclusively of democratic elements was 
elected, with José R. Mercado at its helm. 


Concha Cérdoba Named Cardinal. Archbishop of Bogoté and Primate of 
Colombia Luis Concha Cérdoba was one of four Roman Catholic prelates named to 
the Sacred College of Cardinals by Pope John XXIII in December. The son of ex- 
President (1914-18) José Vicente Concha, he was the second Colombian to be so 
honored by the Church. (The late Archbishop Primate Crisanto Luque SAnchez had 
been made a Cardinal in 1953.) With his appointment and that of Venezuelan Arch- 
bishop José Humberto Quintero (see p. 897), the number of Latin American cardi- 
nals in the 86-member Sacred College was raised to 11. The Colombian archbishop 
had only recently returned from the Vatican, where he had served as a member of 
the organizing committee for the forthcoming ecumenical council called by the Pope. 
His rise to the leadership of the Colombian Catholic Church in 1959 had been wel- 
comed by the oft-beleaguered Protestant population (HAR, XII: 557-58), estimated 
by the Evangelical Confederation's 1960 census at 165,780 persons (including mem- 
bers, church school children, and sympathizers), which represented 1.17% of the 
total Colombian population.* Indicative of the Archbishop's more forward-looking 
viewpoint, and perhaps also representative of a milestone in the Protestant fight 
for religious tolerance in Colombia, was a public conference of Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers held in the Olympic Stadium in Cali early in December. The 
speakers at the meeting discussed the defense of Christianity against the advance of 
Communism and expressed their respective viewpoints regarding the prospects of 
Christian unity. This was the first in a series of meetings planned in preparation 
for the ecumenical council in 1962 after the example of the Pope, who had recently 


met with the Primate of the Anglican Church, Archbishop of Canterbury Geoffrey 
Fisher. 





Resignation of U.S. Ambassador. Dempster McIntosh, U.S. Ambassador 
to Colombia since July 1959, resigned his post reportedly to accept a business po- 
sition. He had formerly served as U.S. Ambassador in Uruguay and Venezuela and 
as managing director of the Development Loan Fund (DLF) in Washington. His suc- 
cessor would not be announced until the new Democratic administration got under 
way in January. 








* 
The same census recorded 33,156 baptized Protestants, 21,198 more than 
in 1953, indicating a growth rate of 16% per year for the seven-year period. 
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Business Conditions. Internal business conditions remained satisfactory in 
December, and wholesale and retail volume held up well, although reports by some 
observers of the development of boom conditions in the domestic economy failed 
to materialize. Construction activities surged forward as the trend toward diver- 
sification from the one-crop coffee economy gained momentum. The credit squeeze 
was felt on all fronts, however, from wholesaler to industrialist to importer. The 
government responded vigorously with two important monetary policy changes. One 
resolution provided for the lowering of the statutory reserve requirements of banks 
from 23% to 17% for sight deposit obligations and from 14% to 8% for term deposit 
obligations for the period from December 1, 1960, to January 14, 1961. This re- 
lieved the strained cash position of the banks caused by the seasonal decline of de- 
posits. The second resolution established a 4% expansion in bank assets applicable 
to the full year period of February 1960 to February 1961. It was estimated that 
this move would permit an expansion of bank credit of approximately $25 million, 
50% of which was earmarked for industrial and agricultural development, 30% for 
the financing of warehouse receipts for specified goods of domestic production, and 
the remainder for ordinary credit purposes. 





Development and Expansion. The shortage of electrical energy which for 
years had harassed Colombia's policy of "growthmanship" finally received keen 
attention from the country's planners. A determined program of the highest pri- 
ority was instigated in an effort to triple output within the next three years. The 
Empresa de Energfa Eléctrica of Bogot4 planned to double output to 250,000 kw., 
while Empresas PGblicas of Medellfn laid plans to raise output to 96,000 kw. during 
this period. In the Cauca Valley, one of the nation's most rapidly growing industrial 
and agricultural areas, various power expansion programs partly financed by World 
Bank loans were already well under way (HAR, XIII: 544). 





In Barranquilla, plans were announced to provide a substantial enlargement 
of the international airport there to permit jet plane traffic. Businessmen in the 
city had been actively promoting the venture in order to assist Barranquilla to re- 
gain its former position as an important transportation center, a position that had 
suffered somewhat with the advent of jet plane service direct to the new Bogota in- 
ternational airport (HAR, XII: 679) and with the slowdown in Magdalena River traf- 
fic brought about by the need for dredging operations at the river's mouth to allow 
the entrance of large seagoing ships into the port. 


The cattlemen's organization Federaci6n Nacional de Ganaderos reported 
that it was prepared to export 130,000 head of cattle in 1961. Such exports had 
been prohibited since early 1959 in order to overcome domestic meat scarcity and 
to prevent increases in consumer prices. It was also announced that a group of 
British, U.S., and Colombian businessmen had raised $42 million to develop cat- 
tle exports. The new company, called Promotora Ganadera, was expected to 
raise an estimated 2.5 million head of cattle a year. 


The International Finance Corporation announced plans to invest $700,000 in 
the construction and initial manufacturing operation of a new can company Envases 
Colombianos. The increased local availability of cans for food products and gen- 
eral use was expected to stimulate both production and consumption of canned 
foods. The present lack of a domestic can supply was thought to be partly respon- 
sible for the current low per capita rate of canned food consumption of only 2-1/2 
cans a year. 
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Trade. Minister of Communications Misael Pastrana Borrero confirmed 
that Colombia intended to join the Latin American Free Trade Area and that a 
commission would be established to draw up a list of manufactured articles and 
raw materials that Colombia could trade with other members of the association 
(HAR, XIII: 422). Meanwhile, global import registrations for the first ten months 
of 1960 aggregated $364 million, representing an increase of almost 20% over the 
comparable period of 1959, which recorded $305 million. The fact that Colombia 
had continued its import austerity program in luxury items while encouraging the 
import of capital goods and raw materials was illustrative of the government's 
policy of priming the industrial pump at every opportunity. 


In the export field, minor exports continued to increase to a total value of 
$17.6 million in the first eight months of 1960 as compared to $13 million during 
the same period of 1959. Coffee sales, however, had been disappointing (HAR, 
XIII: 811), and it was expected that Colombia would end 1960 with a fairly large 
global trade deficit for the year. The industrialization effort was expected to in- 
crease Colombia's export potential and decrease the need for large imports of non- 
domestic raw materials, however, and while a definite risk was involved in carry- 
ing an exchange deficit, Colombia's future on the exchange market was not thought 
to be particularly bleak. 


Oil Investment. Since 1955, oil production had risen by almost 50%, hitting 
an average of 155,000 bbis. per day for 1960, an 8% increase over 1959. Accord- 
ing to Rundt's Market Report on Colombia, the nation's crude oil exports had 
yielded $41 million to the Banco de la Repdblica in 1959, and about $46 million 
was expected in 1960. Although the crude oil export had amounted to more than 
$73 million in 1959, a good part of the proceeds had been used by foreign oil com- 
panies to retrieve interest and amortize their investment capital, while some of 
the export crude oil had been re-imported in the form of refined products. Planned 
developments in the oil industry and in the petrochemical industry were expected to 
add substantially to the growing importance of Colombia's oil and oil products in the 
global exchange market. 








Banking Activities. Seventeen World Bank loans, totaling $178.6 million, 
had been completed with Colombia since the bank's inception, for the development 
of highways, electric power, railways, and agriculture. Two of the three loans 
completed in 1960 were used to finance power projects worth $55.4 million, while 
the other, worth $5.4 million, was used to finance purchases of locomotives, roll- 
ing stock, and maintenance equipment for the new Atlantic Railroad (HAR, XIII: 
544). Three more loans presently planned included $13 million for highway con- 
struction, $10 million for the expansion of the Guadalupe power plant at Medellfn, 
and $15 million to assist in the enlargement of the Paz del Rfo steel mill. 





The Banco de la RepGblica announced that its investment in Colombian enter- 
prise advanced beyond the $100 million mark in 1960. According to acting manager 
Jorge Cortés Boshel, the bank's investments included $25.5 million in the Paz del 
Rio steel mill; $50,000 in the stabilization fund; $4.5 million in the mortgage bank 
Banco Central Hipotecario, $2 million in the industrial bonds of this institution, 
and $9 million in its certificates; $300,000 in industrial development bonds; $10 
million in salt mine stocks and $1.5 million in salt mine concessions; $27 million 
in national consolidated bonds; $14.5 million in government promissory notes; and 
$5.64 million in other investments. 
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Smuggling. In spite of reorganization plans announced by customs director 
Oscar Vélez Marulanda (HAR, XIII: 398), smuggling continued in Colombia, with 
illegal coffee exports alone expected to cost Colombia some $30 million to $40 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange earnings. Contraband cars and luxury items from Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador and arms from Panama (see PANAMA), Brazil, Peru, and other 
countries swept in along the Colombian coast line and borders with impunity, openly 
competing in some cases with legal imports. Business interests claimed that the 
government had imposed so many restrictions on normal trade activities that it had 
created a far too lucrative business for the illegal traffic and had made it virtually 
impossible for lawful merchants to compete. 


ECUADOR 


Conservative Conspiracies Denounced. While the Peru border controversy 
served to give Ecuador a large measure of internal unity (HAR, XIII: 814), the 
Conservative Party formulated a request which was described by the Independents 
as a thinly disguised excuse for grabbing power. The Conservatives suggested 
that, in view of the crisis caused by the four guarantor nations' rejection of the 
annulment by Ecuador of the Rio Protocol (see below), the administration should 
incorporate Conservative elements into the government. A manifesto published 
by the Independents of Pichincha accused the Conservatives of conspiring to over- 
throw President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra. The manifesto said that the Conserv- 
atives had no right to request a voice in the government because their ineffective 
management of Ecuador's foreign relations during the past hundred years had 
reached its blackest depths in the traitorous surrender of Ecuadorian territory in 
the 1942 Rio Protocol. In the recent June presidential elections, it continued, 
they had been overwhelmingly rejected by the Ecuadorian people. The Independ- 
ent manifesto went on to declare that President Velasco Ibarra, enjoying the com- 
plete confidence of the people, had no need for a bipartisan government. The object 
of the Conservative proposal, concluded the manifesto, was to free the Conserva- 
tive Party from punishment by the Ecuadorian people by allowing it to hide in a 
coalition government. 





The Conservatives again felt the wrath of Manuel Araujo Hidalgo, who, in 
one of his last acts as Interior Minister, accused them once more of attempting to 
provoke riots against lay education (HAR, XIII: 630) and embarrassing the govern- 
ment. José Gabriel Ter4n, chairman of the Conservative Party, denied categori- 
cally that his party sought the overthrow of the government. He added that the 
Interior Minister's repeated attacks had resulted in the consolidation of the Con- 
servatives. Former President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez, a target of previous at- 
tacks by Araujo Hidalgo, remained prudently silent. 


Cabinet Crisis. Araujo Hidalgo's extremist declarations during the anti- 
U.S. demonstrations (see below, in which he invoked the help of Castro and of 
Khrushchev, caused President Velasco Ibarra to "accept" his resignation. The 
President named as his third Interior Minister since September Carlos Cornejo 
Orbe, a 35-year-old Quito lawyer and Velasquista deputy without previous govern- 
ment experience and unknown to the public. Cornejo Orbe's initial statements after 
his appointment indicated a desire to increase the strength of the Interior Ministry. 
Some observers criticized this as a threat to the privacy of ordinary citizens. 





Shortly after leaving the Ministry, Araujo Hidalgo directly accused Foreign 
Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villagé6mez of following a policy contrary to the 
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interest of the Ecuadorian people and the stability of the government. In substance 
this verbal attack amounted to an accusation of "treason" and paralleled his at- 
tacks on the 48 military officers (HAR, XIII: 718, 813). The officers, pressing 
their counterattack, formally requested the president of the Supreme Court to set 
a bond for the purpose of preventing Araujo Hidalgo from leaving the country and 
evading the charges against him. Colonel Luis Ricardo Pifieiros Pastor, Araujo 
Hidalgo's principal target in the Army, published in the newspapers a documented 
statement about the June 3, 1959, Guayaquil revolt (HAR, XII: 334; XIII: 718), 
which he was accused of over-zealously suppressing. The account included the 
names of the 19 persons killed and the 38 injured. 


Border Dispute: Ecuadorian Position Rejected by Guarantors. The smol- 
dering dispute over the Amazon jungle which had clouded relations between Peru 
and Ecuador since the colonial period, burst into a hot war in 1941 when Peru in- 
vaded Ecuador and took possession of a large area, which it was later awarded 
legally by the Organization of American States (OAS) under the terms of the Rio 
Protocol of 1942. The discovery in 1945 of geographical and legal errors provided 
Ecuador with the opportunity to reject the treaty, even though the Congresses of 
the two nations had ratified it while still ignorant of the discrepancies. When Pres- 
ident Velasco Ibarra took office in September, he revived the rallying cry of access 
to the Amazon and declared Ecuador's annulment of the treaty in favor of the 1829 
boundary known as the Piedmont- Mosquera line (HAR, XIII: 630). Velasco Ibarra's 
inflammatory speeches so completely fanned the fires of nationalism that the 
Ecuadorian people solidly backed a widespread publicity campaign throughout the 
Americas to prepare a favorable climate for reconsideration of the treaty at the 
forthcoming OAS conference and to elicit a new decision in Ecuador's favor. Chi- 
riboga Villag6mez emphasized that since the dispute was being taken back to the 
top level, any basic declarationof the subordinate committee of the four guarantor 
nations would complicate Ecuadorian-Peruvian relations. 





Acting more directly, Peru pressed for an immediate meeting of the guaran- 
tors to support the Peruvian thesis. The United States, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile voted to uphold the treaty and to reject Ecuador's unilateral decision to nullify 
it (see PERU). A seemingly unexplainable postscript (given the comparatively small 
armed force of Ecuador), which unnecessarily added insult to injury, was the state- 
ment by a U.S. State Department official that the United States would punish Ecuador 
should it employ force. 


Although Ecuador had never been optimistic about the success of its propa- 
ganda campaign, the decision of the guarantors exploded like a bomb and set off a 
chain reaction of mob violence, angry oratory, and helpless frustration throughout 
the country. The mass response was immediate and complete. Ecuadorians of all 
classes expressed their unshakeable determination to support President Velasco 
Ibarra's government in its fight to defend the nation's sovereignty. High school 
and college students in Guayaquil and Quito sparked demonstrations of up to 50,000 
at a single rally. They paraded with coffins symbolizing the death and burial of 
Pan Americanism. They chanted, 'Down with the Yankees and the guarantors," 
"Cuba, Russia, and E-cua-dor,"' and "Fatherland or Death."" They brandished 
placards, one of which read, "Fidel, what do you have that the Yankees cannot 
conquer you?" A lone bit of Quito humor shone through the irony of one banner: 
"Christ had his Judas; Ecuador has four.'"' The students broke ranks to stone the 
ultramodern U.S. Embassy and the Point IV offices in Quito, overturned and set 
fire to the U.S. consul's car, and stoned the Point IV offices in Guayaquil. Presi- 
dent Velasco Ibarra and Manuel Araujo Hidalgo found the moment propitious to 
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shout the praises of Khrushchev, hailing his peaceful co-existence and complete 
disarmament proposals, while the Interior Minister went so far as to say: "If 
Soviet guns are needed to defend our country, let them come."" Where police were 
unable to break up the demonstrations, the Army was called in. 


The real damage was done by orators who called for Communist help and 
started divisions among the people--those for Communist intervention and those 
against it. Observers described President Velasco Ibarra as an extreme nation- 
alist and suggested that he would establish relations with countries of the Soviet 
bloc to secure arms and pressure Washington to offer economic concessions and 
military aid. Czechoslovakia might be the first of these countries, they said, bas- 
ing their assumption on Education Minister Sergio Quirola's successful visit to 
Prague in September (HAR, XIII: 630, 720).* The ultimate in the extremist ora- 
tory and the utterance that might have been responsible for Araujo Hidaigo's res- 
ignation was: "If we need the devil, we will seek the devil's aid and receive it." 
This statement undoubtedly disturbed Carlos Marfa Cardinal de la Torre, who 
warned the country against Communism. He was flatly contradicted by the Presi- 
dent, who said that since the Ecuadorian people were Christian, no Communist 
threat existed. Internationally, a substantial segment of the Latin American press 
tended to favor Ecuador's thesis on the border dispute but objected to the invitation 
for Communist help. 


Disgusted with the four-power declaration, Ecuador attacked the inter- 
American system. Eduardo Santos Campuzano, Under Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, said that Ecuador would take its problem to an international organization, 
possibly the U.N. Security Council, which would assume jurisdiction over the dis- 
puted border. 


The violence of Ecuador's protest against the decision caused some nations 
to doubt if the 11th OAS conference would be held in Quito in March 1961 as planned. 
They pointed out that the agitation had Communist overtones. The Foreign Minis- 
try scurried to reassure the participating nations that, in reality, no threat of 
Communism existed and that the small group of Communists were under control. ** 
Chiriboga Villag6mez insisted nevertheless that so important a subject as the bor- 
der dispute must be on the agenda. He excused his country's conduct in protesting 
by saying that a nation could not be expected to remain silent when half its territory 
had been snatched away. Commenting on various aspects of the international con- 
ference, he said that Peru was obligated to attend the conference, that a prior meet- 
ing between the two contending nations was possible, although remote, that the diver- 
gencies in the ideologies of President Velasco Ibarra and Khrushchev were as great 
as "from here to the moon," that Castro might attend the conference as a member 
of the Cuban delegation but would not be an invited guest of Ecuador, and that the 
conference would give the four guarantor nations "a chance to rectify errors which 
they have made." 





* Both Ecuador and Peru had severed diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia 
in 1947. 


**In Ecuador's concern to reassure the United States that it had complete con- 
trol over the Communist element and hence did not feara Communist-precipitated 
failure of the conference, Chiriboga Villag6mez had to guard against conveying the 
impression that the Communist threat was not worth bothering about. This would 
drop Ecuador from any priority for economic help among the nations being consid- 
ered by the United States, with its concern over the Communist threat. 
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Banks, Industry, and Communications. The loudly-heralded inflation which 
critics associated with the Velasco Ibarra government had not yet materialized in 
December. Prices had remained stable, international reserves had increased, and 
exports had shown unexpected vigor, increasing their margin over imports. To es- 
tablish a solid foundation for the economy's accelerating expansion, Treasury Min- 
ister José Garcés Alzamora traveled throughout the country to study means to en- 
courage small industry. Asa result, Quito, Guayaquil, Ambato, Portoviejo, Loja, 
and Esmeraldas were shortly to have industrial banks, each with an initial fund of 
$200,000. The individual banks would be able to establish branches, would enjoy 
independence of operation but would be finally responsible to the Superintendent of 
Banks, and would carry out all the normal legal functions of a bank. The purpose 
of the banks was to supply industrial credit. In addition, Development Minister 
Jaime Nebot Velasco submitted a request to the Inter-American Development Bank 
for $33,772,000, including $25 million for new industries and the remainder for add- 
ing 24,000 kw. in electrical power, the larger part of which would undoubtedly aid 
industry. The Minister traveled to Washington to present his case personally. He 
then visited Japan where he prepared the first contract for Ecuador's newest banana 
market, touched in Belgium to open new lines of commerce, and sought financing in 
France for the construction of a cement factory in the province of Azuay On his 
return to Quito, Nebot Velasco found it necessary to declare the foot-and-mouth 
disease epidemic in the coastal province of Guayas a national emergency, warned 
that its spread to the highlands would be disastrous to Ecuador's economy, and 
called for an appropriation of $1.5 million to fight the disease. 





Internal and external communications improved with the linking of Latacunga 
with Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Riobamba (with Ambato soon to follow) in the 
long distance Marconi telephone system. Four new telephone channels and four 
fixed radio-telegraph frequencies connecting Quito with New York also went into 
service. 


International Trade Commissions. The second meeting on commercial pol- 
icy of the Gran-Colombian countries, organized by the U.N. Economic Cummission 
for Latin America (ECLA), met in Quito. ECLA was represented by the Chilean 
economist Esteban Ivovich. Others attending were the Venezuelan economist Ale- 
jandro Power and Colombia's Minister of Public Works Misael Pastrana Borrero. 
The sessions followed the outline of technical studies prepared by ECLA. 





Ecuador's delegation to the second Brazil meeting for commercial exchange, 
led by Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs Santos Campuzano, met with Brazil's 
delegation, presided over by Paulo Lefo de Mocua, to discuss reciprocal trade, 
coordination in planning, water and overland transportation systems, the free 
ports of Manaus and San Lorenzo (HAR, XIII: 813), and the exchange of information 
of technical and scientific knowledge and methods. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Plans for Haya de la Torre's Return. It was announced that Vfctor Rail 
Haya de la Torre, leader and founder of the APRA party, would return to Lima 
from Rome on February 22, the date of his 66th birthday. According to APRA's 
secretary general Ramiro Prialé, a high-level meeting would take place on that 
day as a preliminary to the national APRA congress to be held in July to select a 
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presidential candidate for the 1962 elections. Political observers in Lima thought 
that the party was trying to present a new look to its nomination of a presidential 
candidate because of the insistence of some influential members that the party's 
candidate be elected by democratic means. Peruvian Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands Manuel Seoane (HAR, XIII: 723), Manuel Vasquez Dfaz, former Finance Min- 
ister currently residing in Mexico, and Prialé were among the top Apristas being 
considered as possible presidential candidates; all planned to be present at the 
preconvention parley and welcoming party. 


APRA Defeated in University Election. Climaxing what was possibly the 
most heated election campaign in the history of San Marcos University, a coalition 
of Communists, Fidelistas, and members of the Partido Social Progresista elected 
Max Herndndez, a medical student and member of the Frente Universitario Revolu- 
cionario, as president of the Federaci6n de Estudiantes. According to observers, 
Hernfndez' election was a severe blow to the APRA, which had been trying to gain 
control of the federation, historically a center of political agitation in Peru. Van- 
guardia stated that the APRA had failed to take a clear ideological position; other 
observers expressed the opinion that the defeat of APRA candidate Humberto Are- 
nas, a law student, had been caused by divided views toward Fidelismo within the 
party. ’ 





Juan Campos Lama, a controversial former president of the federation, vig- 
orously supported Hern4ndez' candidacy. Although he had been declared a traitor 
by the students upon returning from Cuba, where he signed a document favoring 
Ecuador in the controversy over the 1942 Rio Protocol (HAR, XIII: 724, 904), he 
was lifted to the shoulders of his new admirers following the election victory and 
carried to the university plaza, where he was treated as a hero. Campos Lama 
supposedly had been active as one of the leaders of the pro-Cuban APRA Rebelde, 
a dissident faction of the APRA. 


Relations with Cuba Broken. On December 30, Peru severed diplomatic 
ties with Cuba. The break in relations was not unexpected. According to Interior 
Minister Ricardo Elias Aparicio (HAR, XIII: 722), the Peruvian Government had 
for some time been keeping a suspicious eye on the activities of the Cuban Embassy 
in Lima. These suspicions were confirmed early in December when the embassy 
was raided at gun point by members of the Cuban counterrevolutionary Frente Revo- 
lucionario DemocrAatico (FRD), who got away with diplomatic files. The original 
copies of the files were supposedly flown to FRD headquarters in Miami. La Prensa 
reported that the files disclosed expenditures by the Cuban Government amounting 
to $20,000 monthly for the purpose of starting a Cuban-style revolution in Peru. 
According to other sources, the files provided evidence that Cuban Ambassador 
Luis Ricardo Alonso had paid out great sums of money during the last year for such 
propaganda schemes as complimentary trips to Cuba, lectures, and motion pictures. 
The records were considered the strongest available documentation of Cuban inter- 
vention in Latin America and directly affected the breaking of relations. Another 
resolution issued in late December canceled the operating license of the Cuban press 
agency in Lima, Prensa Latina. 





In an earlier declaration published in La Prensa, Interior Minister Elfas 
Aparicio denounced pro-Communist and pro-Cuban propaganda activities within 
Peru. His statements were a reiteration of charges made by him before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in October (HAR, XIII: 722). Declaring that the government was 
ready to take action to protect the country from Communist infiltration, he suggested 
that such action would be within the framework of the penal code but said that a re- 
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form or amendment of the penal code might be necessary to "protect the security 
of the government and the country."' APRA leaders reportedly were not happy with 
the mention of a change in the code, which they interpreted as advance notice of the 
possible persecution of leftists and ultimately of the APRA itself. They emphasized 
that their party had supported President Manuel Prado in the 1956 elections and had 
collaborated all the way with him, but they asserted that an amendment of the penal 
code, even under the excuse of Fidelismo and Communism, would be contrary to 
democratic norms and would be especially detrimental to the leftists' chances of 
winning the 1962 elections. 


Ecuadorian Border Controversy. The decision by the guarantors of the 1942 
Rio Protocol to uphold the Peruvian stand on the border controversy with Ecuador 
(HAR, XIII: 814) was welcomed in Peru, but a feeling of tension arose when demon- 
strations were staged in front of the U.S. and Peruvian Embassies in Quito (see 
ECUADOR and INTERNATIONAL). In a nation-wide radio and television speech on 
December 9, President Prado repeated the peaceful intentions of Peru and appealed 
to the good sense of the Ecuadorian people to uphold the 1942 Protocol. Prado 
stated that if Ecuador did not recognize the Protocol, it would endanger the basic 
principle on which American unity rests, the respect for international treaties. 
Further government reaction was manifested in the statement by Foreign Minister 
Luis Alvarado Garrido that Peru would not attend the 11th Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held in Quito in March unless Ecuador abandoned its declared nulli- 
fication of the 1942 Protocol. 





Fishmeal Exports Limited. A government decree issued in mid-December 
limited the rapidly expanding Peruvian fishmeal exports (HAR, XIII: 724) to some 
600,000 tons, 60% of the total world fishmeal exports for 1961. The regulation, to 
be effective for three years, followed the decision made at the International Confer- 
ence of Fishmeal Producers held in Paris in September. A consortium of Peruvian 
fishmeal producers was designated to assume control of fishmeal exports in an ef- 
fort to check the decline in world market prices and to conserve the ocean resources. 





Development Plans. The government-owned Corporaci6n Peruana del Santa 
and a consortium known as the Grupo Europeo, represented by Robert de Greif, co- 
signed an investment program to increase the productive capacity of the Chimbote 
steel mill from its present rate of around 58,000 tons a year to 240,000 tons by 
1963. This first stage of the mill expansion program was to involve an investment 
of $50 million; after its completion, a second stage was planned to increase produc- 
tion to 500,000 tons. The Grupo Europeo, backed mainly by the Overseas Industrial 
Construction Company of Zurich, Switzerland, and composed of Swiss, French, and 
German financial and industrial interests, was to be in charge of carrying out the 
program and had agreed to purchase for export sale all steel production not con- 
sumed in the domestic market. 





The French company Socimpex was awarded a $7.3 million contract for an 
electrification program. The first stage of the program, which would eventually 
benefit 180 towns and cities in 13 departments of Peru, involved the installation of 
a 21,000 kw. plant. The financing of the first stage of the program was to be pro- 
vided by a $5.5 million French loan. 


The World Bank and the Development Loan Fund (DLF) extended loans to 
Peru amounting to $10 million for the improvement and expansion of highways be- 
tween Lima and the northeastern part of the country. The economic development 
of the hitherto relatively isolated Amazon area was the main purpose of the program, 
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which, when completed, would accelerate traffic between the Amazon River port 
of Iquitos and the Peruvian coast, currently accomplished by means of month- 
long freighter trips up the Amazon and through the Panama Canal. The main area 
of concentration was to be the road between Aguaytia and Pucallpa, on the Ucayali 
River, which is impassable during the six-month rainy season. 


Plans to link the Central Railway system with Pucallpa was another project 
reportedly under serious consideration. For years Peruvian engineers had been 
dreaming of financial support for the 300-mile Tambo del Sol-Pucallpa railway 
project, which would assure better all- weather communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts through the Amazon River. 


BOLIVIA 


Peace in Cochabamba; Strife in Santa Cruz. On December 17, the Fifth 
Rural Conference of Cochabamba took place at Santiv4fiez, southwest of the city 
of Cochabamba. Representatives of all peasant farm organizations and workers 
in the valley attended. After much speech making, the delegates declared their 
unity toward bringing an end to the struggle between the peasants of Ururefia and 
Cliza. Prior to this conference and subsequent to the November fighting (HAR, 
XIII: 818-19), both the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) 
and the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) had accused the government of foment- 
ing disturbances in the Cochabamba Valley for political reasons and of trying to 
eliminate these parties from influence in the valley. At the same time the Com- 
munist Party and the leftist Partido Obrero Revolucionario (POR) and Partido de 
la Izquierda Revolucionario (PIR) backed the "rightist'’ MNRA and FSB in their 
criticisms of the government. On December 20, the government decreed an end 
to the state of siege in the department of Cochabamba which had been ordered on 
November 17. 





As a consequence of continued disorder and violence in the city of Santa Cruz 
(HAR, XIII: 819), the government-appointed prefect of the department, Pedro Mai- 
llard, fled the city. Chief of the departmental command of the Movimiento Nacio- 
nalista Revolucionario (MNR) in Santa Cruz, Luis Sandoval Moré6n, then seized 
the prefecture and stated that he would not permit Maillard to resume the office. 
Sandoval's arch enemies in Santa Cruz, deputy Carmelo Padilla and Oscar Barberry 
Justiniano, continued criticizing and fighting the MNR chief and his followers. The 
situation was an annoying one for President Victor Paz Estenssoro, since he had 
backed Maillard, but at the same time Sandoval was the government party boss in 
Santa Cruz. Finally, in La Paz, the government, taking notice of its difficult posi- 
tion in Santa Cruz, designated as prefect of that department General René Gonz4lez 
Cortez. Edmundo Miquel, personal representative of the president of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB), happened to be in Santa Cruz at the peak of the 
fighting and stated to the press that such civil instability would be prejudicial to 
any proposals jor investments in this area. 


Government Personalities and Policies Attacked. Ina meeting of various 
MNR groups, including the National Policy Committee and the youth group of the 
MNR, the youth group in particular was critical of the manner in which the govern- 
ment had handled the political disturbances in the Cochabamba Valley. Juan Alberto 
Ortiz, head of the MNR youth group, accused Interior Minister Colonel Eduardo Ri- 
vas Ugalde of fomenting the strife. The youth group called for a revision of inter- 
national policy to include commercial relations with countries of the Communist 
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bloc. Heavy criticism fell on Foreign Minister Eduardo Arze Quiroga in this 
sphere and upon Rural Affairs Minister Roberto Jordan Pando in relation to the 
peasant disorder. The meeting indicated a divergence of opinion and continued 
splits in the MNR, which the adherents of the Paz Estenssoro government tried 
to eliminate. 


The labor organization Central Obrera Boliviana (COB) initiated sessions 
of criticism and self-criticism. Presiding over the sessions was Juan Lechin 
Oquendo, executive secretary of the COB and Vice President of the Republic. The 
mine workers, especially those with Communist affiliations, were highly critical 
of Lechfn in a review of his labor policy over the past eight years. They accused 
the COB leader of vacillating double-talk. They pointed out that during this period 
the people had suffered nothing but hunger and misery. They further charged Le- 
chin with being a turncoat in having defended the bankrupt and chaotic conditions of 
the state petroleum and mining entities, Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Boli- 
vianos (YPFB) and Corporaci6én Minera Boliviana (COMIBOL), respectively. Fol- 
lowing these attacks, the Communist elements within the COB were denounced by 
Lechfn, who accused them of agitation, of obstructionism, and of being the prime 
factors in causing the failure of the revolutionary objectives. Lechin stated that 
Bolivia should accept aid from both the United States and the USSR, pointing out 
that Poland had done that with success. 


An inter-union conference of mine and farm workers took place at Catavi 

from November 29 to December 3. The conference was headed by Irineo Pimentel, * 
militant member of the Communist Party. Delegations from 25 miners‘ and peas- 
ants' unions from the regions of Potesf and Cochabamba convened. Here, also,at- 
tacks were made on Vice President Lechin, who was accused of deserting the min- 
ers. Charges were reiterated that COMIBOL stores were short or depleted of such 
vital foods as meat, bread, potatoes, and rice, and that the workers had to stand 
in line for hours to get little or nothing. Speakers stated that there were no super- 
numeraries on payrolls, as charged by COMIBOL, and that all could work and pro- 
duce if they only had adequate tools, material, equipment, and supplies. Blame 
for these deplorable conditions was placed directly on the Paz-Lechfn government. 


Economy Minister Juan Haus Solfs took over the administration of the anti- 
government La Paz daily El Diario on December 17. The newspaper's editor, 
José Carrasco, told the United Press International that the action of the ministry 
was one of retaliation against sane and patriotic criticism made by the paper against 
the government. Secretary General of the Presidency José Antonio Arce declared 
that the intervention applied only to the finances of the paper and not to its editorial 
policy. 


Strike by Rail and Air Workers Settled. At the beginning of the month, the 
strike declared by the rail and air workers' union Confederaci6n de Ferroviarios, 
Ramas Anexas, y Transportes Aéreos de Bolivia entered its fourth day and was 
apparently far from settlement. The strike was called in order to force the gov- 
ernment to return to the union ownership of the "El Céndor" radio broadcasting 
stations in the cities of La Paz and Oruro, which the union had purchased from the 
government in 1957, but on which, according to the government, payments were 
now in default. Train service was disrupted, and flights by Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano 
were halted. Asa result thereof, the government was losing much income, and 








* 
Not Pimental, as it is sometimes spelled. 
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essential food products were in short supply, causing much inconvenience to the 
public. Acts of sabotage took place, and fighting broke out, while other unions 
threatened to join the strikers. Congress demanded an immediate settlement. 
After six days of transport paralyzation, the strike was settled. 


Delegation from USSR in La Paz. A delegation of four members of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR arrived in La Paz on December 21. They were ac- 
companied by four other Russians. The delegation, headed by Nicolai N. Rodionov, 
included Innessa A. Rudenko, Leonid S. Sobolev, and Anatoly S. Erlakov, the Su- 
preme Soviet members; First Secretary of Foreign Relations Vladimir G. Spirin; 
interpreter Juri Chestnovy; Ivanova M. Luibov, correspondent for the newspaper 
Izvestia; and Avetic E. Badalian, counselor of the Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires. 
They were met at the airport by an appreciable crowd and were officially greeted 
by the head of the Chamber of Deputies, Rubén Julio, and various other deputies 
and senators. The delegation was paraded through the streets to their hotel, where 
they displayed themselves from the balcony to a curious mob. Other than an inci- 
dent, which resulted in some arguing and mauling, when some Bolivian Communists 
planted a red flag alongside the Bolivian flag atop the airport building, the arrival 
was unexciting. 





After meeting with President Paz Estenssoro, it was reported that the Soviets 
offered the Bolivian Government a credit of $150 million for machinery for COMIBOL, 
material and equipment for YPFB, road building, railroads, and public works. The 
offer was made unconditionally, without interest, and for a long period of time. The 
mission invited Paz Estenssoro, together with his wife, to visit Russia. The dele- 
gation then was received in a joint honorary session of Congress. Here, Rodionov 


stated that he had been directed to say that it was Russia's desire to develop eco- 
nomic and commercial relations with all countries, with no political or military 
strings attached. After a round of visits to various governmental offices and his- 
torical places, the mission left on December 31. 


Two days before the Russians departed, there were disturbances in La Paz 
following a special mass at which Archbishop Abel Antenzana officiated. From 
early morning, youths of the Catholic Action began rounding up "'anti-Communists" 
for a demonstration. The general tenor of the Archbishop's sermon was warning 
against the dangers of the Soviet Union and the infiltration of Communism into 
Bolivia. At the conclusion of the mass, a crowd marched to the Plaza Murillo 
shouting, "Long live Christ the King! Down with Communism!" Someone un- 
wrapped a Soviet flag and burned it while the crowd shouted. After parading be- 
fore labor union headquarters, the crowd marched to the Hotel Crillon, where the 
Russian delegation was lodged. However, at the time, the Russians were away 
visiting the mines and did not witness the demonstration against them. Attacks were 
also made on the Czechoslovakian Legation nearby. In the fighting between police 
and demonstrators some 25 to 30 persons were hurt. The government blamed the 
disturbances on "Masons, Falangistas, Auténticos, and various youth groups." 


During the visit of the Russian delegation, a bomb was thrown at the back of 
the residence of U.S. Ambassador Carl W. Strom. No one was hurt, but the bomb- 
ing might have been disastrous. The Ambassador and his family were in another 
part of the building. The Ambassador formally protested the bombing to Foreign 
Minister Arze Quiroga. This was the third attack against Ambassador Strom ina 
month. 
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Early in December two U.S. Congressmen, Armistead Selden and Dante 
Fascell, both Democrats, arrived in La Paz for a five-day stay. They were visit- 
ing various Latin American countries in order to study economic and social prob- 
lems and the dangers of Communism in these countries. Also visiting La Paz 
was U.S. Senator Burke Hickenlooper (Republican of Iowa) who had twice before 
visited Bolivia. His visit centered mainly on ways and means for the United States 
to cooperate in Bolivia's development. 


Lechin on Journey Abroad. Before taking off on a prolonged junket into 
many countries of the world, Vice President Lechfn was interviewed by the press 
in La Paz. He said that Stanley Camberos would take his place as head of COB 
and that in Washington he would enter one of the leading hospitals for a medical 
checkup. On leaving the United States, he would journey to Europe, Russia, and 
the Far East, including Red China. It was rumored that strong efforts would be 
made to prevent his visiting Russia and Red China. 





Three-Nation Aid for COMIBOL. Guillermo Bedregal, president of 
COMIBOL, met in La Paz with representatives of the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and West Germany to discuss ways and means to aid the 
state mining industry. They decided that they would await the technical report of 
the IDB commission currently making a study of the nationalized mining situation. 
A meeting was planned for January 1961 between the technical experts of the West 
German firm of Salzgitter and the IDB commission. On the basis of the technical 
information obtained, negotiations for financing COMIBOL would be continued with 
the interested countries, and a high-level coordination committee would be set up 
to bring together the technical, economic, and financial problems. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment had offered to lend $10 million to the government of Bolivia with which to 
install modern ore concentration plants and aid COMIBOL, provided that entity 
would reorganize itself along lines satisfactory to the United States. Salzgitter 
had offered credits amounting to $3.6 million to be used for emergency spare 
parts for machinery and equipment apart from any further investments being con- 
sidered. 





Negotiations with Patifio. Before settlement of the indemnification claims 
by Patifio Mines and Enterprises Consolidated, Minister of Mines and Petroleum 
Nuflo Chévez Ortiz wished to negotiate a loan of $5 million from that company. 
Curiously, this loan would be contingent on modification of the present divorce 
laws of Bolivia to permit Antenor Patifio, president of the company, to secure a 
divorce in Bolivia from his first wife, who was suing for a large part of the Patifio 
fortune on the basis that his Mexican divorce was not valid in Bolivia since he was 
not married in Bolivia. A modification of the Bolivian divorce law to recognize di- 
vorces of Bolivian citizens outside the country when not married within the country 
was passed by the Bolivian Congress some time ago but was vetoed by President 
Paz Estenssoro under pressure from the Church. Efforts were now being renewed 
to override the President's veto. After much controversy within and without the 
Congress, on December 19 it was voted to override the veto, and the so-called 
"Patifio Law" was written into the divorce code of Bolivia. The opposition imme- 
diately accused the MNR of becoming a Patifio party. 





The firm of Williams, Harvey and Company, tin smelters in England in which 
the Patifio family and the National Lead Company hold substantial interests, arranged 
to buy 50% of the high-grade concentrates of the Banco Minero de Bolivia. This ar- 
rangement involved advance credits of £280,000 ($784,000) on account to the Bank. 
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Petroleum Industry Problems. A Bolivian petroleum mission visited Mexico 
to discuss further the sale of Bolivian crude oil to Petrédleos Mexicanos (HAR, XIII: 
593, 637). YPFB president José Paz Estenssoro reiterated to the press that within 
two months an agreement would be made which would enable YPFB to sell to Mexico 
50,000 bbls. of crude oil per day and to realize thereby the sum of $150,000 daily, 
which is roughly as much as Bolivia receives from the export of all minerals includ- 
ing tin. 





The governments of Bolivia and Argentina concluded a new commercial treaty 
to replace the one entered into in 1956. An important provision dealt with the man- 
ner in which payments would be made in petroleum by Bolivia for the amortization 
of railway and road investments made by Argentina. 


The Brazilian commercial attaché in La Paz, Ant6énio Maria de Pimentel 
Brandfo, told the press that his country had no intention of altering the "Roberé 
Accord" which dealt with the exploitation of Bolivian petroleum by Brazilian com- 
panies. The accord, signed in 1958, permitted Brazilian private companies to ex- 
ploit petroleum in certain sub-Andean zones in return for Brazil's construction of 


a railway, oil and gas pipe lines from the Brazilian border into Santa Cruz and the 
oil zone. 


Following general objections by practically all labor union members to the 
proposed increase in the price of gasoline (HAR, XIII: 822), Vice President Lechfn 
requested the postponement of any action on pending legislation for this purpose. 


CHILE 


Wage Readjustment and Budget Legislation. Consultations by Finance Min- 
ister Eduardo Figueroa Geisse and President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez with 
leaders of the three-party pro-government coalition consisting of the Partido Con- 
servador Unido (PCU), the Radical Party, and the Liberal Party finally produced 
an agreement on the controversial wage readjustment legislation which had caused 
a gigantic worker demonstration in November (HAR, XIII: 824). The Radical Party, 
headed by Radl Rettig, was instrumental in effecting the solution. The bill passed 
over continued opposition; in the Chamber of Deputies, members of the opposition 
Frente de Acci6én Popular (FRAP) and the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) ab- 
stained from voting. 





The wage bill provided for a nontaxable increase of 15% for employees in pri- 
vate enterprise, retroactive to January 1, 1960, which would become a taxable re- 
adjustment on January 1, 1961. Also included were provisions for one-time-only 
aguinaldos (Christmas bonuses) for the public sector in the amount of 30 escudos 
($28.50) per person or 10 escudos ($9.50) per child. According to Ercilla, the 
amount for the public sector could have been no higher, since it dipped into the 
treasury for 12 million escudos ($11.4 million). Payment was begun immediately 
after promulgation of the law. 


Congress also approved a budget of approximately 1,150 million escudos 
($1,090 million) for 1961. In a summary delivered before the Chamber of Deputies, 
Finance Minister Figueroa Geisse stated that the budget was designed to ensure that 
Chile did not overextend in contracting loans and that loans should be for terms of 
at least 15 years. He acknowledged that Chile had not been able to meet all its fis- 
cal investment commitments nor to service the foreign debt fully in 1960. Moreover, 
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the nation had contracted new loans abroad and had extended the terms of loans and 
credits falling due. The budget for the fiscal year just ending showed a 128.7 mil- 
lion escudo ($122.3 million) deficit. However, Figueroa Geisse expected the gov- 
ernment to strengthen its economic position as a result of foreign investments to 
be made in 1961. 


Congressional Elections. As the March congressional elections approached, 
congressmen appeared to show more concern for re-election than for the problems 
at hand. Ercilla reported that sessions of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
were failing for lack of a quorum. Without even waiting for the New Year, congres- 
sional hopefuls set out on the campaign trail. Socialist Salvador Allende Gossens, 
senatorial candidate for the provinces of Valparafso and Aconcagua, initiated a 
vigorous campaign, utilizing airplanes, automobiles, and a bus loaded with propa- 
ganda and guitarists. Allende, who had come within 30,000 votes of winning the 
Presidency in 1958, set forth a left-wing platform including such points as diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with all nations (i.e. Russia and Red China), a 
new constitution, agrarian reform, and a nationalization program to include the 
copper and nitrate mines (which are largely U.S.-owned), privately-owned mono- 
polies, and public utilities. 





CUTCH Conference; Labor Unrest. The Communist-Socialist labor union 
Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH) held its third conference to 
discuss topics introduced by secretary general Luis Figueroa and the union's gov- 
erning board. Following three days of deliberations, the conferees announced that 
the union would advocate opposition to the 15% wage readjustment and would con- 
tinue demands for a 38% increase; the formation of a united front of workers, 
farmers, and employees; an increase of 50% in agricultural salaries; and the de- 
fense of CUTCH president Clotario Blest Riffo, who had been jailed for activities 
in connection with the November 3 demonstration against the President's wage re- 
adjustment plan. Blest was freed on a 50-escudo ($47.50) bail later in the month. 





At the end of the month, approximately 6,500 workers of the El Teniente 
mine of the Braden Copper Company, a subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration, postponed a strike originally scheduled for January 1 (HAR, XIII: 731). 
The proposed strike for higher wages and fringe benefits hinged on termination of 
the existing wage contract on December 31. In negotiations during December, cop- 
per union demands had dropped from 40%- 55% to 25%, equal to the raise obtained 
by the workers of Anaconda Copper Company's Chuquicamata mine during a strike 
in November (HAR, XIII: 826). Braden offered a boost of from 3.2% to 3.8%, which 
the workers rejected. According to a spokesman for Braden, an increase of 25% 
would increase the company's operating costs by $15 milliona year. Propaganda 
supporting both company and labor union viewpoints was widely circulated. The 
Communist newspaper El Siglo pushed the propaganda line that company vice- 
president Robert Haldeman had no desire to resolve the conflict since his salary 
and position with the powerful U.S. monopolistic enterprise Kennecott precluded 
his interest in the economic problems of the workers. Following a vote by work- 
ers on December 27 in favor of the January 1 strike, Labor Minister Hugo Galvez 
Gajardo intervened. He told union leaders that the strike would have serious con- 
sequences for the country, costing the government $200,000 a day in taxes. The 
mine was turning out 15,000 tons of copper a month, or 5% of the output of the 
Free World. The official production figures for 1960 for the three large U.S.- 
owned mines showed a drop of almost 4% in the first 11 months of the year, though 
small- and medium-sized mines appeared to be well on their way toward a record 
production of 53,000 tons. 
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A 68-day-old general strike of 3,500 workers of the Gildenmeister Company's 
Cemento Cerro Blanco plant in Polpaico, Santiago Province, continued at the end 
of the month. GAlvez Gajardo had failed in his efforts to solve the conflict. The 
Ministry of Labor reported that 5,487 workers were on strike in Chile as of Decem- 
ber 28. 


Reconstruction of the South. Ina six-day trip through the earthquake-dev- 
astated zone of southern Chile, President Alessandri observed reconstruction 
progress and made note of projects requiring additional planning. He was accom- 
panied on the trip by the Minister of Economy, Reconstruction, and Development, 
the Minister of Public Works, the vice-president of the government housing agency 
Corporaci6n de la Vivienda (CORVI), and technical experts. Alessandri observed 
that unemployment in the area was decreasing rapidly with the initiation of public 
works and the reconstruction of industries. In Valdivia he ordered that special at- 
tention be given to the replacement of groups of wooden huts covered with zinc 
roofs and resembling metal tepees, which were being used to house some 10, 000 
persons. The camps lacked sewage facilities and running water and presented a 
health hazard with the coming of summer. According to a New York Times inter- 
view with the top reconstruction official of Valdivia, the most pressing reconstruc- 
tion problems were housing and transportation. He added that in areas such as 
Valdivia and Puerto Montt, new city development plans utilized constructions de- 
signed to withstand earthquakes better. 








Following his trip to the South, Alessandri issued the first comprehensive 
report on future plans for reconstruction and projects already under way. Despite 
the dubious attitude of some Ministers, he proposed to utilize 125 million escudos 
($119.7 million) for reconstruction. The sum of 11.3 million escudos ($10.7 mil- 
lion) plus credits of $10 million were to go to the government development agency 
Corporaci6n del Fomento de la Producci6n (CORFO) for use in agricultural, for- 
estry and fishing development, including the rejuvenation of lands, reforestation, 
and the improvement of livestock. The national electrical trust Empresa Nacional 
de Electrificaci6n (ENDESA) planned to use 9 million escudos ($8.55 million) in 
the southern zones. Detailed breakdowns for seven of the damaged provinces, in- 
cluding Bfo-Bfo, Malleco, Cautfn, Osorno, Llanquihue, Chiloé, and Valdivia, were 
given. The allocation of funds became another election vehicle as congressmen 
agitated for more funds for their provinces. 


The New York Times reported that serious disagreement had arisen between 
Chile and the United States over a $100 million emergency loan granted by President 
Eisenhower but not yet approved by the U.S. Congress (HAR, XIII: 824) "for the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of Chile" following the May earthquakes. The State 
Department had insisted that a detailed program for the use of the loan be ready by 
the first of the year for presentation at the next session of the U.S. Congress. The 
Chilean Government, however, hoped to utilize the loan according to national devel- 
opment plan priorities on electric power, transportation, construction, and industry, 
with special attention to the needs of the South. Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States Walter Mueller pointed out that the balance of payments between the two 
countries favored the United States, economically justifying the loan. The use of 
funds offered by Germany, Italy, France, and Great Britain, along with other 
countries, remained in the hands of technical experts, who were operating on the 
theory that if a plan for a project failed to satisfy one country, it could be passed 
on to another for approval. Minister of Economy, Reconstruction, and Develop- 
ment Julio Philippi Izquierdo continued to prepare concrete plans for presentation 
to governments and international groups offering loans. The U.N. Technical As- 
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sistance Council approved a total of $1,859,229 in grants to Chile for special tech- 
nical assistance and equipment to be furnished in 1961 and 1962 according to a 
program formulated by the Chilean Government. Plans provided for 132 interna- 
tional experts, 24 fellowships for Chilean functionaries, and $220,325 for equip- 
ment, installations, and instruments. 


Petroleum and Railroad Development. The national petroleum company Em- 
presa Nacional del Petréleo announced its plans for 1961. They included an invest- 
ment of $3.4 million and 1 million escudos ($950,000) to continue tests in the 
provinces of Tarapacd, Antofagasta, and Atacama. The sum of $2.5 million and 
3 million escudos ($2.85 million) was allocated for the exploration of new areas in 
Magallanes Province, and the drilling of 60 new wells. Other projects included the 
enlargement of the Cullén refinery in Magallanes Province, as well as the construc- 
tion of port installations and a basic lubricant plant. Production in the coming year 
was to be increased to 1.4 million cubic meters as compared with 1.17 in 1960. 
The Chilean state railways signed a contract with a group of Japanese companies 
for the acquisition of $15,790,000 worth of equipment. 





RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Aftermath of Peronista Uprising. As a result of the November 30 Peronista 
uprising (HAR, XIII: 803), a military court was set up immediately in Rosario to 
try the rebels arrested there and in Tartagal, Salta Province. Later a court was 
also set up in Buenos Aires to try the insurrectionists who had been captured in the 
capital and in La Plata. In the Rosario clash three were killed and three injured 
among the defenders of the military barracks; one rebel leader, retired Colonel 
Julio A. Barredo, was killed. An oral protest was presented to the Spanish Govern- 
ment because of the activities of former dictator Juan Domingo Per6én, who was ac- 
cused of directing the rebellion from his present residence, "El Plantfo,'' outside 
Madrid. The official protest said that Spain had allowed the ex-dictator to break 
the rules of political exile by directing activities injurious to the peace and tranquil- 
lity of Argentina. 





The offices of the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina, which was denounced at 
the recent Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) meeting in Bogot4 as "an in- 
strument of Communist propaganda in this hemisphere" (HAR, XIII: 752), and the 
offices of the newspapers Azul y Blanco and Nuevo Pafs were closed by presiden- 
tial decree. The papers were banned because it was felt they endangered national 
security by "inciting attacks against constitutional authority and order." Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi also prohibited all activities of the outlawed Partido Justicia- 
lista (PJ), formerly the Partido Peronista, and closed down its offices. La Prensa 
strongly supported the action in an editorial which condemned Perén for his connec- 
tion with the uprising and his directives to the PJ. The editorial expressed aston- 
ishment that the petition which had been sent to the Spanish Government about the 
activities of Per6n had been merely oral. The metallurgical workers' union Unién 
Obrera Metalirgica (UOM) was closed after the Minister of Labor and Social Secu- 
rity commented on its participation in the events. Its leaders were later accused 
of giving the subversive cause 11 million pesos ($132,500), taken from a fund of 
16 million pesos ($193,800) intended for socially beneficial works projects. The 
directorate of the "32" democratic labor unions denied any connection with the up- 
rising, as did the Federation of Commercial Employees and the "Movement of 20 
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unions for a united union front.'' The last group was formed in 1959 by labor lead- 
ers who wanted to make a clear distinction between labor itself and politics. This 
same group was discussing with the government the return of the Confederaci6n 
General del Trabajo (CGT) to the workers. 


Former General Miguel Angel Ififguez, who escaped after leading the revolt 
in Rosario, was reported to have flown to Asunci6n, Paraguay, but although the 
report persisted, it was never confirmed by either the Paraguayan or the Argen- 
tine Government. He was said to have been accompanied by Dante Viel, a labor 
leader who had been president of the supervisory council of the Peronista Party, 
and a Lieutenant Franco. Ififguez had been deprived of his general's rank by a 
court-martial in February 1959. Three retired Army officers who had taken ref- 
uge in the Uruguayan Embassy in Buenos Aires departed on December 7 for Uru- 
guay, and more fugitives later took refuge in that embassy. 


Security measures were enforced throughout December. Frondizi stated in 
a speech that "it will be necessary to maintain the state of siege and the Plan Co- 
nintes (HAR, XIII: 203) as long as the irresponsible encourage the hope of obtain- 
ing by violence an impossible return [i.e. of Per6n]."' He further said that the 
government would approve of severe punishment for the rebels, that the Armed 
Forces supported the constitution wnoleheartedly, and that there was no popular 
support for the coup. 


Special Session of Congress Highlighted by Approval of the Budget. The 
national budget for the fiscal year November 1, 1960, to October 31, 1961, which 
had been delivered to the Congress on August 30 (HAR, XIII: 641), was finally 
passed by both the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies in special e-ssions. The 
budget planned for a total income of 119,000 million pesos ($1,434 million) and 
total expenditures amounting to 138,700 million pesos ($1,671 million), leaving an 
estimated deficit of 19,700 million pesos ($238.5 million). The deficit was caused 
by the state-owned enterprises, which the government hoped to reorganize and re- 
form administratively for more economical operation during the current fiscal year. 
These enterprises were expected to produce a deficit of 29,100 million pesos ($352 
million), while the budget of the national government foresaw a surplus of nearly 
9,400 million pesos ($113.5 million). The government planned to finance the defi- 
cit by postponing loan payments amounting to 6,000 million pesos ($72.3 million) 
and by using a 3,700 million peso ($44.6 million) allotment from the Central Bank 
left over from a previous stand-by credit granted to the Bank by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). The remaining deficit of 10,000 million pesos ($120.5 mil- 
lion) was to be met by more government economies, by an increase in receipts, 
and by the sale of bonds. La Naci6én wondered whether the bonds would ever find 
buyers, in view of the small success of the last issue. Formerly, the Central 
Bank had financed the budget deficit. 





Approval of the budget was achieved in the Chamber of Deputies after a 28- 
hour session. An editorial in La Prensa commented that in former years discus- 
sion of the budget had sometimes lasted several months. The fact that the deputies 
had increased the expenditures by 7,000 million pesos ($84.3 million), the article 
said, indicated "a lack of comprehension of the national economic situation, which 
with such decisions is pushed more and more toward inflation. .." The editorial 
pointed out that the new budget was dependent on foreign aid and increased tax re- 
ceipts, with only a slight possibility of a decrease in expenditures. 
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In a note to Congress the Argentine Chamber of Commerce pointed out that 
some of the budget figures given by the government did not agree with those re- 
leased by government agencies on the same subject. The government had estimated, 
for example, that the surplus for the state oil company Yacimientos Petrolfferos 
Fiscales (YPF) for the next fiscal year would amount to 9,068 million pesos ($109.3 
million), whereas YPF itself made an estimate of only 1,284.5 million pesos ($15.5 
million). Since there were also differences in the estimate of surpluses and deficits 
for the three other government-owned energy enterprises-- Yacimientos Carbonffe- 
ros Fiscales (YCF), Agua y Energia Eléctrica, and Gas del Estado--the actual 
total deficit would be 36,029.3 million pesos ($434.1 million), almost double the 
19,700 million peso deficit announced by the government. 


At the same time that the budget was approved in the Chamber of Deputies, 
a tax reform was also passed. The most important modifications introduced were 
an increase of the sales tax from 8% to 10%; the exemption from taxation of funds 
invested in stocks of enterprises basic to national development; exemptions aimed 
at attracting foreign funds; and an increase in the minimum taxable income to 
151,000 pesos ($1,800). The Senate approved both the tax reform and the budget a 
week after the action in the Chamber of Deputies. The emergency bill reforming 
the severance pay law, passed by the Senate in November after the original bill 
had been vetoed by the President (HAR, XIII: 736, 828-29), was approved in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a unanimous vote. 


Preparations for 1961 Elections. The calling of national elections for Feb- 
ruary 5 instead of the last Sunday in March, as was usually the case, caused all 
the political parties to mobilize rapidly for a hasty campaign. The elections were 
to renew one-third of the Senate and two seats in the Chamber of Deputies left va- 
cant by deaths. The two members of the Chamber and the electors who would sub- 
sequently elect the senator representing the Federal District would be elected di- 
rectly. The provincial legislatures elect the rest of the senators. The Partido 
Socialista Democr4tico (PSD) demanded that the Minister of the Interior postpone 
the elections until the traditional date and at the same time demanded that elections 
for the office of Vice President be held. The Vice Presidency had been vacant ever 
since Alejandro G6mez was removed from office in 1958 (HAR, XI: 629-30). Inte- 
rior Minister Alfredo Vitolo announced that, starting in January, President Frondizi 
planned to hold several meetings with all party leaders. Many of these leaders, the 
Minister said, had already announced their support of the presidential initiative. 





La Prensa commented editorially that all the parties except the president's 
Uni6n Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) agreed in criticizing the date set for the 
election, pointing out that the government had unjustifiably advanced it, thereby 
shortening the campaign time and reducing the number of voters because of sum- 
mer vacations. The same newspaper criticized Frondizi for not having solved in 
advance the problem of Cérdoba Province, governed by a federal interventor since 
June (HAR, XIII: 410). This meant that the province would not be able to elect its 
senator because it did not have a legislature to do it. The motive for the interven- 
tion, La Prensa wrote, no longer existed, yet the government did not call the peo- 
ple of Cérdoba to the polls to elect their own representatives. The paper pointed 
out suggestively that the last elections in Cérdoba had been won by the opposition. 


The elections once more brought to the fore the problem of integracionismo, 
a temptation for any political party hunting for votes in the great Peronista field. 
Former Secretary of Economic and Social Affairs and personal economic adviser 
to Frondizi Rogelio Frigerio expressed his views on the problem before closing 
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his magazine Argentina en Marcha and leaving for the United States on a cultural 
trip. Frigerio, who had been removed from his positions under pressure from 
high military officers who considered him a Peronista (HAR, XI: 631; XII: 285-86), 
stated in a letter to the President that national integration, which he had always fa- 
vored and which had won him the Army's criticism, "is not a political party but a 
historical synthesis reproduced each time the nation faces a crisis of survival." 
Commenting on this letter, La Naci6n wrote that "integrationism is now entering 
into a period of hibernation. . . which can be either an agony or a rest," but "there 
is a new form of integrationism which could be called individual integrationism and 
is conducted by the eager creators of new political parties."" According to the re- 
turns of the last elections, there were 355,000 Peronistas in the federal capital 
alone. They had polled only 1,000 votes less than the Unién Civica Radical del 
Pueblo (UCRP) and 54,000 more than the UCRI. These votes were thus very attrac- 
tive to any political group, especially in a moment when, as a consequence of the 
events in Rosario and Tartagal, the activities of the PJ had been forbidden. 





Nineteen of the 25 electoral lists presented by the different political parties 
were Officially authorized. Seventeen of the parties presented candidates for both 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Partido Laborista and the Unién Cf- 
vica, founded by UCRP dissident deputy Agustin Rodrfguez Araya, presented can- 
didates only for the Senate. The list presented by the Communists, whose party 
is prohibited in Argentina, was rejected on the grounds that its candidates had not 
been elected in a regular meeting of a party and by a majority of its members. Of 
the conglomeration of parties entering the political contest, only the two main Rad- 
ical parties, UCRI and UCRP, had a massive number of votes behind them. For 
this reason the small parties favored proportional representation, which would as- 
sure them some seats in Congress. 


At its national convention in Chascomtis, Buenos Aires Province, the UCRI 
revised its platform established in Avellaneda on February 23, 1958 (HAR, XI: 104). 
La Naci6n commented that the party did not actually revise its program, but rather 
elaborated a new one. The basic aspects of its former platform, such as "no partic- 
ipation in international political, economic, or military agreements, state-planned 
economy, nationalized electricity and petroleum, opposition to the creation of Cath- 
olic or other private universities, and immediate and radical agrarian reform" were 
discarded. The new situation in the country called for new programs, party spokes- 
men said, and economic development was the main concern. The new party plat- 
form insisted on national unity, respect for the republican order, cooperation be- 
tween state and private organizations in the field of education, freedom of association 
for workers and employers, respect for private property, and acceptance of foreign 
capital for the development of the natural resources of the country. 


Nicolas Romano, UCRP candidate for the Senate, criticized Frondizi's gov- 
ernment and said that his party was against the agreements with the IMF, that it 
would not object to having aa unbalanced budget, within certain limits, if it were 
necessary for the development of the country, and would favor complete separation 


of trade unions and political parties. 


New Government Appointments. Guillermo Julio Acufia Anzorena, who had 
been serving as Under Secretary of the Interior, was appointed Minister of Labor 
and Social Security. Economics Minister Alvaro Alsogaray had been acting head 
of the Ministry of Labor until he announced his resignation in November (HAR, 
XIII: 829). Other new officials were Ram6n C. Lequerica, Secretary of Finance; 
Luis A. Polledo, Secretary of Energy and Fuels; and Roberto José Garat, Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Governor of Santa Cruz Province Ousted. An investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the legislature of Santa Cruz Province to judge the conduct of Governor 
Mario Paradelo, who had been accused of embezzling public funds and misusing 
his constitutional power, among other things (HAR, XIII: 737, 830), decided the 
governor should be dismissed and declared ineligible for any other official posi- 
tion in the province. The charges were to be sent toa regular criminal court. 
Luis Victorino Carrizo, vice-president of the provincial Chamber of Deputies, 
would take Paradelo's place until a new governor could be elected in 1962, accord- 
ing to the provincial constitution. 





Census Figures Released. On September 30, Argentina took a new census 
of its population. Provisional figures released in December showed that the Ar- 
gentine population had increased from 15,894,000 in 1947, when the last census 
was taken, to about 21 million. Large cities like Cérdoba, Rosario, Salta, and 
Tucum4n accounted for most of the increase. Greater Buenos Aires was up almost 
2 million inhabitants since 1947, with a present population of 6.6 million, making 
it the largest Spanish-speaking city in the world. The new census showed no im- 
provement in the traditional Argentine problem of excessive concentration of its 
population around the capital and in a very limited number of cities. 





Reaction to British Ban on Argentine Pork Imports. The British ban on 
Argentine pork imports (HAR, XIII: 832) was strongly criticized by the Argentine 
press. In an effort to get the British Government to reconsider its decision and 
lift the ban, the Argentine Government offered numerous sanitary guarantees a- 
gainst the export of contaminated meats. The Argentine press widely reproduced 
a comment which appeared in the Meat Trade Journal questioning the justice of 
the discrimination, when no specific proof of Argentina's responsibility had been 
given. British Agriculture Minister Christopher Soames said in Parliament that 
Great Britain expected Argentina to impose compulsory vaccination of its cattle, 
ignoring the fact that this measure had already been taken (HAR, XIII: 645). At 
the same time, Great Britain had increased the number of veterinary experts 
working in South America against foot-and-mouth disease. 








To. offset the loss of the British market, which consumed 10.6 million lbs. 
of pork and pork variety meats in 1959, Argentina hoped to increase exports of 
its meat products to other European countries and to the United States. Secretary 
of Agriculture and Livestock Ernesto Malaccorto presided over a commission that 
flew to the United States in an effort to re-open the U.S. market, closed to nearly 
all categories of Argentine beef as a sanitary measure to prevent the introduction 
of foot-and-mouth disease. After several meetings with Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson and other high U.S. officials, the Argentine delegates returned 
to Buenos Aires and announced that a new committee would study the basic propos- 
als for an agreement. During his recent visit to several South American countries, 
Benson had indicated in Buenos Aires that such an agreement was likely. 


International Wheat Agreement Ratified. The Chamber of Deputies ratified 
the wheat trade agreement signed in Washington in 1959 by which the supply of 
wheat and wheat flour to importing countries was guaranteed, and markets and 
reasonable prices for the exporting countries were secured. Minimum and maxi- 
mum purchase prices were established by the agreement, and importing countries 
committed themselves to buy a certain percentage of their wheat from the export- 
ing countries. The latter were to have a quota assigned to them, which for Argen- 
tina amounted to 800,000 tons for 1961. 
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The Argentine wheat crop for 1960-61 was officially estimated at 4.1 million 
tons, almost 30% below that of the previous year and the worst harvest since 1951-52. 
The poor yield was not expected to allow any surplus for export to Europe and was 


supposed to cover only, and barely, regular exports to Brazil of 100,000 tons per 
month. 


A Buenos Aires weekly bulletin, Economic Survey, termed wheat "the for- 
gotten export commodity." It pointed out that Argentine wheat exports represented 
only 6% of world imports. The main reason was the decrease in the acreage de- 
voted to wheat cultivation, which in 1960 was 11% below the previous year's figure 
and 43% below the 1935-39 average. The present government, Economic Survey 
wrote, "inherited from the Per6n regime. . . an amazing phobia against wheat cul- 
tivation." 








Petroleum Production Increased. President Frondizi announced in a speech 
on the 53rd anniversary of the discovery of petroleum deposits in Argentina that 
total self-sufficiency of the product would be attained by the beginning of 1961. YPF 
reported, he said, that the present production of petroleum and gas almost supplied 
the total national consumption. He admitted, however, that the present consumption 
was artificially kept below normal, although it would increase in the near future. He 
also announced lower prices for petroleum products. Frondizi's optimism about 
self-sufficiency by the beginning of 1961, commented Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, was 
in disagreement with the opinions of some experts, who doubted that self-sufficiency 
could be reached even by the end of 1961. The President pointed out that the increase 
in production had been made possible by cooperation between YPF and private com- 
panies. 








In honor of the anniversary of the discovery of oil, La Naci6n carried exten- 
sive news of the national petroleum situation. Production during the first ten months 
of 1960 showed an increase of 37.3% over production during the same period in 1959. 
U.S., English, Dutch, Italian, and French companies participated in the industry. 
In fact, Pan American, Carl Loeb and Rhoades and Company, Tennessee Argentina, 
and an ESSO subsidiary were responsible for most of the increased production. The 
savings of foreign currency because of lower imports of petroleum and its deriva- 
tives amounted to $37,455,336. According to YPF experts, proved reserves were 
from 600 million to 700 million cubic meters (3,768 million bbls. to 4,396 million 
bbls.) during 1960, which represented an increase of 16%. YPF discovered 16 new 
deposits, ten of them located in the southern flank of Comodoro Rivadavia, two in 
the northern flank, two in Rfo Negro, one in Neuquén, and one in Salta. 


According to the December 26 issue of Oil and Gas Journal, Argentine 
proved reserves amount to 2,200 million bbls. The daily average production during 
1960 was 160,000 bbls., an increase of 30.6% over 1959, but crude output by the end 
of summer 1960 was more than 186,000 bbls. per day and was increasing continuously. 
Though most production was still handled by YPF, many private companies were in- 
creasing their production at a faster rate. 


Industrial Production; Alsogaray's Comments on Central Bank Report. The 
Central Bank report on the state of the Argentine economy, which had been made 
available in September, gave rise to numerous and dissenting comments. Accord- 
ing to the figures released, the gross national product in 1959 was lower than in 
the previous year and showed stationary figures for the last five years. Comment- 
ing on the report, La Prensa expressed concern for the figures, which were said 
to reflect "a stationary country, with an economy that is in certain aspects preco- 
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ciously 'senile,' as a result of thirty years of statism and economic intervention." 
La Naci6én also published some of the most significant figures included in the re- 
port, showing lowered production in construction, manufacturing, and livestock. 
The only significant increase had occurred in mining, because of the expansion of 
petroleum production. 


Economy Minister Alsogaray said that the data given by the Central Bank had 
been based on industrial statistics that had not been corrected. At the end of the 
month, Alsogaray again commented on the report, admitting that the figures for 
1959 showed a decrease with regard to those of 1958 but asserting that this was 
quite natural when the structure of the economy was in a process of change. The 
figures, he added, could not be taken as an index of what was happening in 1960, 
for a "firm and clear tendency toward recuperation is obvious, '"' as shown by the 
increase in industrial production (according to official figures), employment, and 
the higher level of retail sales. 


IMF Credit. On December 12 the IMF granted Argentina the expected stand- 
by credit of $100 million which the government could draw on during the next 12 
months, if necessary (HAR, XIII: 831). The agreement was to ensure the stability 
of Argentina's currency and strengthen the Argentine position in foreign trade. The 
IMF declared that it might not be necessary for Argentina to draw funds under the 
new agreement, "in view of the strong reserve position already attained. . ." This 
was the third agreement of the kind made between Argentina and the IMF, all of 
them for $100 million. The first two were made in 1958 and i959, each for one 
year. Payments for these credits were supposed to be met within three years, but 
in the latest agreement the IMF would lengthen the period to five years. Argentina, 
therefore, would have the 1958 credit paid by March 1963, and payments pending 
for the 1959 credit would be met by November 1965. Since the signing of the first 
agreement in 1958 when Argentina embarked on a stabilization program, the coun- 
try's gold and foreign exchange reserves increased from $13 million to $700 mil- 
lion. In its new agreement with the IMF, the Argentine Government committed 
itself not to obtain other credits to finance the balance of payments. 


The IMF also published a report on Argentina's economic situation. Eco- 
nomic Survey commented that although the report praised the stabilization attained, 
it did not make any reference to the downward trend of the gross national product 
and total investments shown by the Central Bank report. 





URUGUAY 


Peso Stability vs. Wool Exports. The problem of establishing an official 
rate of exchange continued to obstruct progress toward economic stability as the 
government and the Banco de la Reptblica, the latter speaking for the major ex- 
port interests, expressed widely differing opinions regarding the level at which 
the peso should be stabilized. The government insisted that the bank support the 
currency at 7.40 pesos to the dollar, the parity agreed to with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in July (HAR, XIII: 481). The bank, however, felt that the 
peso was overvalued and should fluctuate at a level of about 11.50 pesos to the dol- 
lar. The government's position was motivated in part by a desire to penalize many 
speculators who had transferred their funds to other currencies in the expectation 
of a devaluation. To change back they would have to buy pesos at a less advanta- 
geous rate than when they were sold. The Weekly Study of Latin America stated 
that keeping the peso firm would also instill confidence in the currency, which a 
recent IMF stand-by credit had also been designed to do (HAR, XIII: 741). 
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The Banco de la Reptblica declared that Uruguayan exporters could not 
meet their domestic costs even at 11.00 pesos per dollar, the approximate ex- 
change rate which prevailed in December. As a result, wool and meat exporters 
were discouraged, and exchange earnings threatened to shrink. The bank argued 
that the only way to stimulate exports was to give the producers an adequate re- 
turnin domestic currency for the dollarsand other currencies they earned. Their 
break-even point was estimated at about 11.50 pesos to the dollar. It was believed 
that the combined efforts of the bank and the large exporters, particularly the wool 
growers, would be enough to keep thepeso valued, at least temporarily, at 11.50. 
Although the peso rose in value during November and December, largely because 
of massive exchange sales by the Banco de la Repiblica following the announce- 
ment of the IMF stand-by credit, Uruguayan monetary authorities had not disposed 
of the foreign exchange resources in sufficient quantity to bring the rate down to 
7.40 pesos to the dollar, nor were they likely to for several months. 


Budget Approved. The Blanco administration announced the national budget 
for the period 1960-63 (HAR, XIII: 414, 481), which included increases inall major 
fields of government expenditure. While the budget could be regarded as progres- 
sive, it should also be termed inflationary because it was felt that real production 
could not increase much in this period. The cost of living had, in fact, increased 
by more than 30% in the first nine months of 1960. The Blancos, however, looking 
toward the national elections in 1962, obviously regarded their "progressive" bud- 
get as a device for winning public support. It had been submitted to the Senate in 
July and was approved by both houses after numerous modifications. While changes 
corrected many deficiencies, it was felt by many to be inadequate in its appropria- 
tion of funds for education (HAR, XIII: 741), although this category constituted one 





of the major expenditures. Steps to correct the situation in the General Assembly 
came too late, but it was believed that the necessary amendments could be made in 
January. 


Budget figures for 1963 represented an increase of 151% over the 1959 sum 
of 895.1 million pesos ($81.4 million). Total figures for the four-year period 
were the following: 


(In miliions of pesos) 
Salaries Expenditures Totals 





621.8 ($56.6 million) 725.6 ($65.9 million) 1,347.4 ($122.5 million) 
929.3 ($84.5 " ) 1,077.6($97.9 " ) 2,006.9($182.4 "  ) 

1962 1,037.9 ($94.4 " ) 1,151.5($104.7 " ) 2,189.4($199.1 " ) 
1963 1,079.2 ($98.1 " ) 1,168.2($106.2 " ) 2,247.4($204.3 " ) 


The new tax law (HAR, XIII: 833) would provide an additional revenue of almost 377 
million pesos ($34.3 million), most of which would come from an increase in the 
sales tax, from stamps and stamped paper, trading licenses and customs duties, 
and from taxes on tobacco and alcohol. Only 10 million pesos ($910,000) was ex- 
pected to come from the income tax, which had been designed to act as a substitute 
for the excess profits tax rather than as a major source of government income. 


Tobacco Workers' Strike. A conflict of several months between tobacco 
workers and their employers resulted in a major strike only two weeks after the 
textile conflict had been settled (HAR, XIII: 647, 741). The strike, which had been 
called in mid-November, was staged in support of the tobacco distributors in Mon- 
tevideo, who claimed to be employees of the tobacco companies rather than inde- 
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pendent middlemen and therefore entitled to certain rights and privileges relating 
to pensions. The tobacco workers' union Sindicato Unico Tabacalero was deter- 
mined to continue the strike until an agreement was reaci..d with representatives 
of the employers' organization Asociacién de Fabricantes e Importadores de Taba- 
cos y Cigarrillos. By mid-December the strike reached greater proportions as 
pressure was applied with the calling of general strikes in Montevideo by the well- 
organized laftist labor group Pro-Central Unica. The tobacco factories, however, 
hired new personnel to keep the plants open and remained firm in their refusal to 
yield to the workers' demands. 


At the request of the workers, Congressman Héctor Payssé Reyes attempted 
to mediate the dispute. He withdrew, however, when the employers refused even 
to consider an essential point of the solution he proposed, namely that all the strik- 
ers be reinstated in their jobs within 24 hours after signing the agreement. Accord- 
ing to El Bien PGblico, the position taken by the employers was an attempt to break 
up the strong tobacco workers' union. 





Government to Curb Immigration. Uruguay, a traditional haven for political 
refugees from Argentina, closed its doors to exiles entering the country illegally. 
The National Executive Council (Colegiado) tightened immigration regulations by 
issuing a decree which stated that persons entering the country without proper 
travel documents would be deported. The decree noted that such persons had been 
migrating with "unaccustomed frequency."' After an abortive revolt it had been 
common for individuals who were being sought by Argentine authorities to seek asy- 
lum. The new restriction was announced a week after the most recent Peronista 
uprising in Argentina (see ARGENTINA). 





Economic Relations with Italy. The November visit of National Executive 
Council president Benito Nardone to Italy (HAR, XIII: 833) led to the conclusion of 
a trade and payments agreement with that country, as well as to agreements con- 
cerning economic and technical cooperation (see INTERNATIONAL). The agree- 
ments bound the two countries to encourage mutual trade as much as possible. The 
Italian Government agreed to support any proposals by the Uruguayan Government 
regarding the planning and realization of development projects which might involve 
the use of Italian specialists and technicians or the construction of industrial plants, 
roads, and public works. Italian firms had shown great interest in the possibility 
of financing important projects in Uruguay, such as the planned extension of Mon- 
tevideo's port facilities. The Uruguayan Government agreed to facilitate the em- 
ployment of Italian technicians and specialists and planned to send Uruguayans to 
Italy for specialized training. A mixed commission, to be enlarged by experts, 
was to be appointed to supervise the development of trade and payments as well as 
economic and technical cooperation. It was hoped that with the expansion of eco- 
nomic relations, Uruguay could increase its wool exports to Italy's textile mills, 
which had heretofore been supplied primarily by Australia. 





PARAGUAY 


Rebel Invasion Attempt Repelled. On December 21, Paraguayan rebels in- 
vaded their country from Argentina for the sixth time in 1960 in another futile at- 
tack against the military regime of President Alfredo Stroessner. This time the 
rebels landed in boats at the port of Ita~-Enramada just across from Puerto Pilco- 
mayo, Argentina. According to some reports, they actually held Ita-Enramada for 
a short while, but were routed when Army troops arrived from Asunci6én, 12 miles 
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north of the invaded port town. Reports agreed that the rebels were well armed 

and fought fiercely and that casualties were suffered on both sides. The details 
given in the accounts often conflicted, however. Estimates of the size of the rebel 
force, for instance, varied from 40 to 120 men. The group was said to be com- 
posed entirely of Paraguayan members of the opposition, entirely of "Communists," 
partly of leftist Paraguayan rebels and partly of Argentine mercenaries, or even 
entirely of Argentine mercenaries. A reliable source gave this version of the 
rebel action to the Hispanic American Report: 





"A group of well-armed and well-trained men under the command of Barto- 
lomé Araujo crossed the Paraguay River in two launches and captured Ita- Enramada. 
They established themselves in the town and took prisoner the 20 soldiers in the 
small garrison there. The plan failed because six trucks that should have come 
from the city of Asunci6n failed to arrive. The plan had been to transport the rebel 
troops to the center of Asunci6n and launch a surprise attack on the Escolta Battal- 
ion (the troop that guards the President), which is stationed only four blocks from 
the Presidential Mansion. The plan having failed, the revolutionaries retreated 
across the Paraguay River." 


According to the same informant, 97% of the rebel combatants were Liberals, 
which would seem to indicate prior knowledge of the plan by both the Liberal Party 
and the Uni6én Nacional Paraguaya. However, the official statement given to the 
Paraguayan press stated first that the combatants were paid Argentine and Uru- 
guayan mercenaries and later that they were young Paraguayan leftists. 


The Paraguayan Government sent an official protest to the government of 
Argentina, stating that the Argentines were again allowing Paraguayan dissidents 
too much freedom to foment rebellion against Paraguay from Argentine soil and 
complaining that the two launches in which the rebels crossed the river were even 
flying the Argentine flag. Asunci6n police chief Colonel Ram6n Duarte Vera tele- 
graphed the Argentine federal police requesting the arrest of the rebel leader 
Araujo, who had also participated earlier in the 14th of May Movement. 


New Independent Newspaper. A new daily newspaper, La Mafiana, appeared 
in Asunci6én in December, evoking much surprise, interest, and curiosity among 
the citizens of the capital. The editor of the new paper, Manuel Bernardes, had 
been noted during World War II for his fascist and pro-Hitler views. He later be- 
came a rabid Peronista, cultivating a close friendship with Eva Per6n, whom he 
eulogized in a book entitled La Esfinge. Although sponsored by the same group 
that publishes the pro-Stroessner El Pafs, La Mafiana from its first appearance 
criticized the Stroessner government, seemingly with great impunity. On the oc- 
casion of the Ita-Enramada attack, for instance, it published an editorial which 
baldly stated that the government should study carefully the significance of the ac- 
tion in which Paraguayan citizens (this was the first press mention that the rebels 
were not mercenaries) endangered their lives for a cause which they presumably 
believed to be just. The editorial concluded by sayin that the government should 
study the guerrillas' claims and look for a way to satisfy their "legitimate demands." 





Another sign that La Mafiana was taking an independent position and seemed 
to count on relative freedom of expression was the space which it gave to a contro- 
versy within the Liberal Party. The Liberal national committee had called for an 
election to choose new officers. Since the party was currently illegal in Paraguay, 
the call for an election of officers was not to be made public. However, a group of 
Liberals who had adopted a critical position toward the actions of the present lead- 
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ership brought the controversy to light in its clandestine newspaper Renovaci6n. 
Through this paper the dissidents openly criticized the actions of the national com- 
mittee and the methods purportedly being used to perpetuate its present members 
in office. La Mafiana asked Alejandro Arce, president of the Liberal national 
committee, his opinion of the Renovaci6n movement. This brought repercussions 
from the dissidents, who then began to attack the Paraguayan Government directly. 
The entire story, ignored by all other Paraguayan newspapers, appeared in the 
columns of La Mafiana. 


Paraguayans remained puzzled that the government should permit the publi- 
cation of the new periodical, unless it was trying to demonstrate to the world that 
Paraguay did indeed have a "free press," as President Stroessner had been insist- 
ing for years. In any event, La Mafiana gave the Paraguayans much food for spec- 
ulation. 


Diplomatic Relations with Cuba Broken. The government of Paraguay an- 
nounced in December that no permanent Cuban diplomatic missions would be offi- 
cially recognized until, or unless, Cuba would guarantee safe-conduct to two 
Cubans who had been granted asylum in the Paraguayan Embassy in Havana in 
April 1959. Therefore, when the new Cuban chargé d'affaires, Héctor Gallo, ar- 
rived in Paraguay, he was told that his credentials would not be accepted until the 
aforesaid demands had been met. Cuba's answer was to order the Paraguayan 
chargé d'affaires in Cuba, Juan Virinio Clemotte, and all members of the Para- 
guayan Embassy in Havana to leave Cuban territory. Clemotte, however, was or- 
dered by his own government to keep the embassy open until Cuba should guarantee 
the safe removal of the two political refugees. Paraguay asked the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to take charge of the two Cubans, if necessary. Brazil accepted the re- 
sponsibility, and there the matter rested, at least temporarily. 





Economic Prospects Improved. Although at the end of 1960 Paraguay still 
maintained an unfavorable balance of trade, money remained tight, and the cost of 
living was up 12% since the same period in 1959, there was good reason for feeling 
that the economic picture would brighten considerably in 1961. The International 
Monetary Fund made a stand-by arrangement with the Paraguayan Government 
which authorized the latter to draw $3.5 million during the next 12 months in sup- 
port of its free exchange system and internal stabilization. A new national devel- 
opment bank was about to be formed with an authorized capital of $10.5 million to 
promote short-, medium- and long-term loans to private enterprise, to receive 
sight and time deposits, and to issue development bonds. 





In other signs of optimism and progress, the Paraguayan Government was 
planning an important hydroelectric development with a capacity of 180,000 kw. to 
be completed in three stages and reportedly costing around $15 million. The new 
road from Brazil was expected to be opened in January and would give Paraguay its 
long-hoped-for overland outlet to the Atlantic. Another encouraging sign in Para- 
guay was the recent revival of the export of wood and lumber products, brought 
about primarily by a partial reactivation of the Argentine market. Recent well- 
distributed and adequate rainfall promised higher crop yields and fat cattle for the 
1961 market. In addition, the use of the recently expanded government merchant 
marine for shipping was expected to result in a considerable saving of foreign ex- 
change. (All freight to and from Paraguay currently traveled by river, and in the 
past it had been necessary to use foreign vessels.) The purchase of the new ships 
was questioned, however, by Liberal Party leader Carlos Pastore in an address in 
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Montevideo, Uruguay, before the Confederaci6n Paraguaya de Trabajadores en el 
Exilio (CPT in Exile). Pastore told the CPT in Exile that the additions to the Para- 
guayan merchant marine, purchased from Spain and Japan, "cost the people three 
times their true worth." 


BRAZIL 


Quadros: Travel in Europe; Politics. President-elect Janio Quadros' pro- 
longed stay in Europe, where he had gone after his election (HAR, XIII: 745), was 
criticized in Brazil. While the nation faced a financial crisis worse than that of 
1930, Quadros, traveling incognito, played hide and seek with reporters, and not 
even Brazilian diplomatic officials could keep track of him. When Quadros' aides 
were questioned, they said that he was "somewhere in Europe" and that he would 
be back "around January 20." He was to take office on January 31. Quadros re- 
mained silent concerning the domestic and foreign policies he would follow and left 
aspirants to key posts in the new administration to guess who his choices would be. 
What he wanted, said observers, was to relax from the stress of the campaign. His 
absence from Brazil also assured that he would not be forced to take positions on 
the day-to-day activities of the outgoing government and kept him out of the reach 
of job seekers. However, he was apparently well briefed on the Brazilian political 
scene. Among other things, he organized small committees to report on the state 
of each of the principal administrative organs. According to the newspaper Jornal 
do Brasil, the studies, which were undertaken quietly so as not to antagonize the 
forces backing incumbent President Juscelino Kubitschek, were producing excellent 
results. Quadros hoped they would enable him to effect quick and efficient reforms 
shortly after he took office without waiting for the reports of traditional but slow 
official commissions of inquiry. 





Political Parties and Leaders. News was also released that Quadros had in- 
vited Marshal Odflio Denys to continue as Minister of War, the post he had held 
since Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott resigned to run for President (HAR, XII: 
137). Denys had been widely praised for his enforcement of the neutrality of the 
Armed Forces during the presidential campaign (HAR, XIII: 417-18, 485, 650), and 
he enjoyed considerable prestige. In the role of conciliator, one for which he had 
shown talent as War Minister, Denys conferred with Lott and then extended feelers 
to the major "centrist" parties, namely Kubitschek's Partido Social Democratico 
(PSD), the Uniio DemocrAatica Nacional (UDN), the Partido Republicano (PR), and 
Adhemar de Barros' Partido Social Progressista (PSP). Denys proposed that they 
should present a united democratic front against threats from "leftist elements" en- 
trenched in the major parties, i.e. the PSD, the labor party Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (PTB), andthe UDN. He made it clear that his suggestion did not envi- 
sion the breakdown of the several political parties. Rather, he seemed to be trying 
to help strengthen the established elements in those parties in the face of rebellious 
groups that were dissatisfied with Brazil's amorphous party structure. His objective, 
according to.O Estado de SAo Paulo, was to assure political stability during the 
administration of Quadros. 





The minorities of the PSD, the PTB, and the UDN, which Denys had branded 
leftist but which generally were composed of men interested in a more principled 
and vigorous party system, made their bid for the leadership of their respective 
parties. These minorities included the anti-Jofo Goulart, anti-corrupt laborism 
"grupo compacto" of the PTB, which hoped, because of its current effective lead- 
ership of the PTB bloc in the Chamber of Deputies, to win control of the party; the 
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"new orientation'' "bossa nova" of the UDN; and the "ala moga" or "young wing" 
of the PSD. Overlapping the young wing was a group of PSD members led by for- 
mer Treasury Minister José Maria Alkmin (defeated candidate for vice-governor 
of Minas Gerais in the October elections), who dubbed themselves the "invisible 
rebels."' In December the "invisibles'" issued a manifesto calling for positive op- 
position to the Quadros administration. This was in contrast to the traditional par- 
ty leadership, which seemed to be seeking a way of moving into support of Quadros 
in return for influence in the new administration (HAR, XIII: 746). Commenting on 


to overcome existing opposition to > his name and to return to a position of leadership 
in the PSD. 


Kubitschek was occupied with his almost certain candidacy for senator from 
Goids in 1962 on the PSD ticket. Although this post was generally considered his 
due reward, a minor crisis was generated in the UDN when Juracy Magalhdes, gov- 
ernor of Bahia and former UDN chairman, came out in favor of the Goids UDN's 
support of Kubitschek's candidacy. Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, PSD chairman and 
Minister of Transportation, Communications, and Public Works, was also consid- 
ering a try for the Senate in 1962. He would be a candidate from Acre if the present 
territory were given statehood. * 


Vice President re-elect Jofio Goulart was still traveling abroad (HAR, XIII: 
837). In Moscow he met with the Vice Chairman of the Soviet Presidium, Nikolai 
Organof. He also visited the Chinese People's Republic. It was known that Gou- 
lart wanted Brazil to establish diplomatic relations with the Communist-bloc coun- 
tries (HAR, XIII: 837). 





Relations with Cuba. Cuban diplomats in Rio de Janeiro were actively try- 
ing to prevent the Brazilian Government's taking repressive measures against the 
partisans of Fidel Castro in Brazil. Quadros had been sounded out on the issue, 
and he also was against any drastic action. The graduating class of the Law School 
of Goids invited Fidel Castro io be the guest speaker at their commencement. Al- 
though Castro declined the invitation, he sent as his personal representative Major 
Rolando Cubelo, president of the federation of students of the University of Havana. 
Arriving in Brazil in the middle of the airline strike (see below), which had cut off 
commercial air service to Goifs, Cubelo was refused the use of an official plane 
on the pretext that they were all in the service of Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethio- 
pia, who also visited Brazil in December. In the Chamber of Deputies, 65 of the 
326 deputies signed a manifesto expressing their support of the position Cuba had 
assumed in relation to the United States. Brazil also recognized the new govern- 
ment in El Salvador, which it had postponed doing in November for fear the junta 
might have ''Cuban-type tendencies" (HAR, XIII: 839). 


Strikes. Strikes again agitated inflation-burdened Brazil. Workers on the 
Leopoldina Railroad were on strike for 24 hours. They demanded to be paid for 
the three days in November that they were on strike for wage parity with the mili- 
tary (HAR, XIII: 837-38) and asked that men laid off because of their leadership in 
the previous strike be reinstated. Later in the month 20,000 airport ground work- 
ers struck, at first demanding a 50% increase in their wages but later settling for 





* According to the constitution, Acre would be raised to the category of a 
state as soon as its revenues became equal to those of the state which currently 
brought in the lowest return. 
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a 37% mediation offer. Many employees were fired on the basis that the strike had 
been illegal (this point was hotly disputed), and the airline workers' unions received 
the support of other unions in post-strike demonstrations demanding the reinstate- 
ment of these employees. 


Catholic Church Approval of Agrarian Reform in SAo Paulo. The bishops and 
archbishops of SAo Paulo expressed their support of the agrarian reform program 
proposed for SAo Paulo by Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto. They said that 
the people either had to have "the good sense to accept a measured and reasonable 
agrarian reform project sponsored by a democratic government or there would be 
a revolution."" The churchmen also stated that their stand was based on the social 
doctrine of the Church. The action was probably prompted partly by the adverse 
publicity given a recently published book, Reforma Agr4éria, Quest&io de Conscién- 
cia, which was a reactionary attack on agrarian reform written in part by two 
churchmen. 








Petrobras. Petrobras, the state oil monopoly, was once again in the head- 
lines for several reasons. Conservatives were in an uproar because Petrobras 
president General Id4lio Sardenburg came out in favor of giving Petrobr4s a total 
monopoly of all phases of oil and petrochemical production and distribution, a move 
which would necessitate intervention in privately-owned refineries. Sardenburg's 
pronouncements were made at the same time that a bill was being readied for pre- 
sentation to the Chamber of Deputies calling for a total state monopoly on the im- 
portation and distribution of petroleum and petroleum derivatives. Under the law 
currently regulating Petrobrés, the state held a monopoly only on the prospecting 
and exploitation of petroleum and natural gases, the refining of domestic or im- 
ported petroleum (except for that handled by private refineries already existing in 
1953 when Petrobr4s was created), the ocean shipping of domestically produced 
petroleum and by-products, and all pipelines. Thus, while the high-cost, small- 
profit exploration and exploitation phases of the industry were exclusively the re- 
sponsibility of Petrobras, the lucrative distribution end was in the hands of private 
(foreign) capital. 


The biggest debate, however, centered around a report presented by Walter 
Link, a U.S. geologist formerly with the Standard Oil Company and for the last six 
years head of geological exploration for Petrobr4s. Basing his conclusions on the 
findings of teams of Brazilian and foreign geologists, Link recommended that all 
exploration be discontinued except in the Rec6ncavo of Bahia and in Sergipe, be- 
cause all indications were that no economically exploitable reserves of petroleum 
existed outside of those two areas. Link suggested that Brazil concentrate on oil 
exploration in Bolivia, where it already held large concessions. Instead of seri- 
ously considering Link's conclusions, Petrobr4s officials termed the report "rou- 
tine, '' refused to renew Link's contract, and replaced him with a Brazilian geolo- 
gist. The Brazilian nationalists, including the vociferous Communists, accused 
Link immediately of being "in the service of foreign imperialism" and of either 
falsifying the report or not actually looking for oil. The nationalist organ O Se- 
mandério made Link and Standard Oil the scapegoats of all of Petrobr4s' ills. It 
did not seem to occur to the nationalists that, if Link had indeed not been working 
in the interests of Petrobrads, it was the company's own fault that he had been kept 
on for six years. They made it near treason to criticize Petrobr4s and naturally 
seized on a foreign employee to explain the company's deficiencies. 


According to a penetrating article by Luciano Martins in the Jornal do Bra- 
sil, Petrobrds suffered from poor administration, often in the hands of politicians 
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untrained in the petroleum field. He cited President Kubitschek's promise to in- 
stall a 25,000-bbl. refinery in Minas Gerais because it was the "just aspiration" 
of the people of Minas to have one, although the refinery would cost 7,000 million 
cruzeiros ($35 million) and would not be economically justified. Martins said 
that, as long as the president of Petrobras considered oil a nationalistic matter 
rather than a commercial problem, the state corporation would be easy prey for 
politicians. Meanwhile, a commission to inquire into the possible undermining of 
Petrobrds was organized in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Electrobras. While the storm raged over the state oil monopoly, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies approved the final draft of a project creating a national state-con- 
trolled power agency, Electrobr4s. The creation of Electrobrds had for many 
years been the subject of stormy debate. Gettlio Vargas had pushed for its estab- 
lishment along with that of Petrobras, and in his suicide note to the nation in 1954 
he had said that the project had been "hindered almost to despair.'' The present 
bill, yet to be approved by the President, was a major victory for the nationalists. 
Electrobr4s' original capital would be 3,000 million cruzeiros ($15 million), to be 
subscribed by the government, which would also subscribe to a controlling share 
of future stock issues. Electrobrds could buy into state, federal district, and 
municipal government-owned power agencies, but coult not do so in privately- 
owned companies without authorization from the President. 





Rent Law. The Chamber also approved a six-month extension of the exist- 
ing rent law, created as an emergency measure during World War II. The law 
was out of date and prejudicial to property owners because by freezing rents it had 
not allowed for inflation (except that owners could collect for increases in munici- 
pal taxes and bills for the services of watchmen, cleaning, power, and light). It 
had not been rewritten because vote-conscious deputies were aware of the popular- 
ity of the law among leaseholders. On the other hand, tenants wanted ceiling con- 
trols on new rents and protection against landlords who were offering only short- 
term leases and raising rents to exorbitant levels on all new leases. 


Telephone Company Intervention. The Brazilian Telephone Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Brazilian Traction, Light, and Power Company of Toronto, Canada, 
which supplies telephone service to Rio de Janeiro, was intervened by decree of 
Carlos Lacerda, Governor of the state of Guanabara, because the company had not 
complied with the terms of its concession (time limit for installation of telephones, 
etc). The company obtained a 30-day stay of intervention because of legal techni- 
calities in the decree, which was based on a law passed by the Rio city council be- 
fore the old federal district became a state (HAR, XIII: 278). Thereupon Lacerda 
issued a new decree with a different legal basis. The intervention consisted of an 
inquiry into all phases of the company's operations by a seven-man team appointed 
by the governor. The team was to include a communications expert, an engineer, 
an economist, a lawyer, an auditor, and representatives of management and the 
telephone workers' union Sindicato dos Trabalhadores em Emprésas Telefénicas do 
Rio de Janeiro. The order provoked extensive press debates, with conservatives 
calling it a violation of free enterprise. In reply, Lacerda pointed out that the 
company was not free to provide or not to provide service, since it had been given 
the concession on the basis of certain terms to be fulfilled. He said that the legal- 
ity of the intervention was a matter for the courts. 





Economy and Finance Weakening. The financial legacy which outgoing Pres- 
ident Kubitschek prepared to leave to President-elect Quadros was a generally 
weakened economy. Although gold and foreign exchange reserves remained stable 
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during 1960, the government was forced to issue increasing amounts of paper 
money to cover its internal commitments. In December, 20,600 million cruzeiros 
were issued, bringing the total currency issued in 1960 to 55,000 millioncruzeiros. 
Money in circulation had risen nearly threefold since Kubitschek assumed office in 
1956; the internal debt had increased fivefold, while the external debt had doubled. 
Brazil had had a favorable trade balance of $248 million in 1956, but in the follow- 
ing years of Kubitschek's administration trade deficits were $96 million in 1957, 
$110 million in 1958, and $92 million in 1959. The 1961 budget presented by Kubit- 
schek indicated that there would be a deficit amounting to approximately 25, 500 
million cruzeiros ($127.5 million). Large expenditures would be necessary to 
cover pay raises for the military and the federal deputies. There were also ex- 
penses for four round trips monthly between Rio and Brasilia for each deputy and 
salaries for excess public employees. Moreover, Brazil could not meet its obliga- 
tions to the Export-Import Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and 
a deferment of payments to these institutions had had to be obtained in November 
(HAR, XIII: 748). Inflation had brought a 20% to 25% increase in the cost of living 
in 1960. The cruzeiro dropped to 218/213 to the dollar on December 12, the low- 
est for the year. Furthermore, according to statistics published by the Gazeta 
Mercantil, approximately 300,000 (presumably small) businesses in Brazil did 
not keep legal books, which meant that the country was losing millions of cruzei- 
ros yearly because of tax evasion. 


Sugar. Seeking remedies for its failing economy, Brazil had looked hope- 
fully toward a substantial allotment when the 1961 U.S. sugar quotas were an- 
nounced. General disappointment was expressed in the press when Brazil was 
allotted only 11,474 tons for the first quarter of 1961, since it had hoped to export 
at least 120,000 tons to the United States. The Brazilian sugar industry faced se- 
rious difficulties. The carryover of sugar from 1960 was estimated at 1.3 million 
tons, while the 1961 crop would probably be 3.9 million tons. Of the total of 5.2 
million tons, 2.6 million tons would be consumed by the domestic market, and 
750,000 tons would be sold on the world market, leaving a surplus of 1.8 million 
tons to be disposed of. Part of this would be sold to the United States under the 
quota allotment (see INTERNATIONAL). The Japanese Kyushu Sugar Refining 
Company, however, expressed confidence in the Brazilian sugar industry by in- 
vesting $2.5 million in a sugar mill with a capacity of 2,000 tons of cane per day. 
It was the first major Japanese venture in the sugar field in Latin America. 


Shipbuilding. The keel of a 10,500-ton cargo-passenger ship, the largest 
vessel to be built in Brazil, was laid in the Verolme United Shipyards south of 
Rio de Janeiro. This was part of Brazil's shipbuilding program, which, with the 
participation of ten foreign and Brazilian firms, aimed at 160,000 tons of con- 
struction per year. It was planned to reduce payments to foreign shipping concerns, 
which had contributed substantially in recent years to the balance-of-payments def- 
icit. For instance, in 1955 only 5.7% of the dry cargo volume of foreign trade and 
16.2% of imports of petroleum were transported in Brazilian flag ships. The 
freight earned by Brazilian vessels in that year was approximately $25 million, or 
less than 8.5% of total expenditures in freight for foreign trade. The government 
program also included the improvement of port installations. 
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Sanctions against Dominican Republic Postponed. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Organization of American States (OAS) met on Decem- 
ber 19 to vote on the question of imposing additional economic sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic. At their August meeting in San José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 
572), the Foreign Ministers of the OAS had condemned the government of Dominican 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo because of the attempted assassination of Vene- 
zuelan President R6mulo Betancourt and had called for the breaking of diplomatic 
relations and an end to the sale of arms to the Dominican Republic. Now the seven- 
nation committee recommended that the shipment of oil products, trucks, and truck 
parts likewise be prohibited. Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
and the United States were members of the committee. Adopting the strong position 
of Venezuela, Mexico, supported by the United States, took the initiative in recom- 
mending the sanctions; Brazil dissented. 





In the subsequent Council discussion of the recommendation, the Brazilian 
representative, Council president Fernando Lobo, explained his position, stating 
that the proposed sanctions would constitute intervention in domestic affairs, since 
no further proved unfriendly act had been committed by the Dominican Republic 
after the attempt on Betancourt's life. The Venezuelan representative, José: An- 
tonio Mayobre, called the Brazilian attitude "dangerous for the solidarity of the 
Hemisphere, "' maintaining that no forther evidence was necessary. He asked for 
the prohibition of all exports to the island republic, except foodstuffs and medical 
supplies. In this connection, he also deplored the U.S. purchase of Dominican 
sugar during the first quarter of 1961 (see below). The representatives of Argen- 
tina, El Salvador, Paraguay, and Uruguay stated that their governments needed 


more time to consider such a decisive move. The Council finally decided to post- 
pone voting on the proposal until January 4 (see VENEZUELA and the DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC). 


Reorganization of the OAS. Four major recommendations resulted from a 
high-level conference held in Washington from November 28 to December 10 to deal 
with problems of improving the structure of the OAS. The meeting was called in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of Bogota (HAR, XIII: 653-57) and was 
attended by delegates from all the member states, with the exception of the Domin- 
ican Republic. The recommendations approved were: to reorganize the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council (IA- ECOSOC) in the sense of limiting the 
number of its future annual meetings to two, the first one to be attended by techni- 
cal experts and the second one by the Ministers of Finance or Economics of the 
different countries; to strengthen the Secretary General by authorizing him to sub- 
mit to the OAS Council a work program designed to carry out the objectives men- 
tioned in the Act of Bogotaé; to create a Special Committee on Basic Products re- 
placing the various OAS commissions already existing; and to have meetings with 
European international agencies as well as agencies in the Western Hemisphere to 
discuss the appropriate machinery for cooperation in the fields of trade, financing, 
and technical assistance. 





Security Council Seats Retained by Latin Americans. On December 5-6, 
the latest attempts to expand the U.N. Security Council and the Economic and So- 
cial Council (ECOSOC) were defeated in the Special Political Committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly. The resolution proposing the enlargement of the Security 
Council from 11 to 13 members and the ECOSOC from 18 to 24 members had been 
sponsored by the Latin American caucus within the United Nations for the purpose 
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of warding off the inevitable moment when the seats on the councils, currently in- 
equitably distributed, would be reallocated. The so-called "gentlemen's agree- 
ment" of 1945 still ensured that Latin America would be allotted two of the six 
nonpermanent seats on the Security Council, while the entire Afro-Asian bloc was 
assured of only one seat, and that one for a Middle Eastern state. 


Chile and the United Arab Republic were elected to seats on the Security 
Council, despite Nigeria's proposal in November to postpone voting until the Spe- 
cial Political Committee had finished its studies on the possibility of enlarging the 
council. The election of Portugal, the West European candidate, to the third va- 
cant seat was prevented by the non-Western nations (see PORTUGAL); instead, it 
was agreed that Liberia and Ireland would split the term, Liberia acting for the 
first year, and Ireland for the second. Latin America would, therefore, be rep- 
resented by Chile and Ecuador on the Security Council and by Brazil, El Salvador, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela in ECOSOC. 


In the International Court of Justice the expiration of the term of office of 
Chilean judge Enrique C. Armand-Ugon resulted in the election of Peru's former 
President José Luis Bustamante Rivero to fill the seat. Before the election, the 
Latin Americans had been unable to agree on a single candidate for the bench, and 
as a result some speculation had arisen as to the influence the United States had 
wielded in the selection, an important factor since there were many outstanding 
European and Asian candidates who would have welcomed U.S. support. Latin 
America had four judges out of 15 on the Court, whereas the Afro-Asian bloc, ex- 
cluding Nationalist China, had only one. 


Caribbean Patrol Ended. On December 7, the White House announced the 
withdrawal of the U.S. patrol which had been employed in the Caribbean since No- 
vember 17 to protect Nicaragua and Guatemala against the seaborne support of 
possible Communist-inspired revolts (HAR, XIII: 841). The announcement read, 
"The governments of Guatemala and Nicaragua have now stated that the emergency 
which led to their requests [for the patrol] has passed. Accordingly all participat- 
ing naval surface and air units have been ordered to return to normal operations." 
Although not mentioned, there was an indication that the fleet units would be re- 
deployed to Central American waters if another emergency prompted a renewal of 
U.S. naval aid. Latin American diplomats were relieved by the recall of the force 
since its presence had been viewed with some disfavor by most of the Latin Ameri- 
can people. 





Kennedy Appointments Welcomed. Latin America joined the rest of the 
Free World in welcoming President-elect Kennedy's appointments to the State De- 
partment. However, the crucial question as far as Latin America was concerned 
remained unanswered. Who would be the new Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ter-American Affairs? It was believed that Kennedy was having difficulty in find- 
ing a man of sufficient stature to accept the job. Asa result, there was some 
worry lest Latin America, despite all Kennedy's assurances to the contrary, be 
undersold in favor of Africa and other trouble spots in the world. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., editor of the influential Hearst newspapers, suggested that the 
appointment of Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan as Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs might indicate that the Kennedy administration would 
give priority consideration to Africa in the foreign policy field. Hearst argued 
that Latin America must not be allowed to take a "back seat," for, he said, recent 
events had underlined his contention that "this explosive area deserves just as high 
a priority as Africa."' Essentially the same feeling had been expressed at the His- 
panic American Society meeting at Stanford University in November (HAR, XIII: 847). 
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Little was known of the views which newly-appointed Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk held toward Latin American problems. It was recalled, however, that as 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation he had expanded its work in underdeveloped 
countries, channeling over $35 million of the Foundation's funds into the promotion 
of agricultural, public health, and social welfare schemes in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The Under Secretary-designate, former Ambassador to India 
Chester Bowles, was known to be deeply concerned with the problems of the under- 
developed areas of the world. Bowles was reported to have taken part in informal 
meetings in Puerto Rico with Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, former President of 
Costa Rica José Figueres, and Venezuelan Ambassador to Washington, Mayobre. 
It was likely that the meetings had been devised in order to impress on Bowles the 
seriousness of the Latin American predicament and the need for immediate U.S. 
economic assistance to bolster President Betancourt's regime in Venezuela. It 
had also been reported that Mufioz Marfn might have an appreciable, if unofficial, 
influence on future U.S. policy toward Latin America. 


Most of Latin America's plaudits were reserved for Adlai Stevenson, newly- 
appointed Ambassador to the United Nations, whose post was granted Cabinet status, 
thus assuring its holder of "an adequate voice in the making of foreign policy." The 
New York Times reported from the United Nations that Latin American spokesmen 





saw in Stevenson's appointment "a ray of prestige for their quarter of the globe." 
The Colombian magazine Semana recalled the article that Stevenson had written 

in Look magazine in which he had expounded his views on past and future U.S. pol- 
icy toward Latin America. It asserted that Stevenson appeared to be well informed 
as to the problems facing the Western Hemisphere. In a joint news conference with 
Rusk on December 15, Stevenson stated that Latin America required the full atten- 
tion and cooperation of the United States. 


The appointment of Douglas Dillon as the new Secretary of the Treasury was 


view that Dillon had demonstrated his appreciation of Latin America's needs as 
presented in the "Committee of 21" meeting at Bogota (HAR, XIII: 653). 


Progress in Central American Common Market. The economic integration 
of Central America became more of a reality when the Finance Ministers of El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua met at Managua, Nicaragua,from 
December 9 to 12. The preliminary steps for this integration had been taken in 
1952 when, with the cooperation of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA), the Ministers of the five Central American countries (including 
Costa Rica) met at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and established the permanent Central 
American Economic Cooperation Committee, ECLA's first subsidiary organ. With 
the help of various subcommittees, the committee was to advise the governments 
on three main objectives: the establishment of a Central American Common Mar- 
ket, the integration of industrial development, and the coordination of fundamental 
aspects of agriculture and other basic economic sectors of the five countries. In 
the next decisive step, the Multilateral Treaty on Free Trade and Economic Inte- 
gration, which provided for the establishment of a customs union within ten years, 
was signed at Tegucigalpa on June 10, 1958. Also signed was the Agreement on 
Central American Integration Industries, which aimed at the elimination of unprof- 
itable industries in the five republics, the coordination of existing industrial pro- 
duction, and, according to the needs of the states, the creation of new industries 
which would be exempted from tariffs and jointly supported by all the countries. 
Both agreements were ratified by all the governments except Costa Rica. In Sep- 
tember 1959, an Agreement on the Equalization of Import Duties and Charges and 
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a protocol providing for animmediate 20% preferential tariff reductionon all goods 
imported from one of the five countries into another was signed in San José, Costa 
Rica. Before the Managua meeting was held, the four governments had succeeded 
in ratifying the 1959 tariff agreements. 


At Managua, the Finance Ministers signed a Treaty of Economic Integration 
for Central America and drew up two lists of goods which would circulate freely 
in the area within five years. On List A were placed 266 items to which specific 
uniform duties would be applied immediately; on List B were 52 items, which 
would gradually approach equalization by means of yearly adjustments. It was 
believed that more than 50% of the goods commonly traded in the area were in- 
cluded in these lists. Since only a five-year period was allotted for the complete 
freeing of trade, the Ministers were convinced of the urgency of completing the 
lists; an executive committee was named to continue work in 1961 to equalize the 
duties on all remaining items. Aware that the European Common Market allowed 
ten years for the freeing of trade, many agreed that the meeting had made good 
progress toward the final abolition of internal tariffs. 


In another agreement, the Central American Bank for Economic Integration 
was created (HAR, XIII: 754). The capital of the bank was fixed at $16 million, * 
with anadditional $10 million promised by President Eisenhower; Tegucigalpa was 
designated as its seat. The representatives of several Central American banks 
had held a meeting earlier in the month in Tegucigalpa and had spoken optimisti- 
cally about the plans for the projected bank. This meeting in itself was a sign of 
progress in achieving uniform banking practices, since its primary purpose was 
reportedly to further economic integration. The interest shown by those present 
augured well for the work of the new bank. Further support came from Felipe 
Herrera, president of the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), who sent con- 
gratulations on the signing of the act and promised the full cooperation of the IDB. 


Although neither Costa Rica nor Panama attended the Managua meeting, 
Panama had earlier made it clear that it intended to join the Central American in- 
tegration program. The attitude of Costa Rica, on the other hand, as expressed 
by Minister of Economy and Finance Jorge Borb6én Castro, was that his country 
"could not sacrifice its favorable economic situation for the sake of an ideal." 
The comment annoyed the other nations, who still hoped that Costa Rica would par- 
ticipate in the integration planning. So far the only concessions made by Costa 
Rica were to subscribe to separate multilateral agreements with Nicaragua and 
Panama without fully joining in the union. Fearful that the Organizaci6én de Esta- 
dos Centroamericanos (ODECA) might become powerless under the pressure of 
the economic union, it was agreed that if Costa Rica would join the integration 
plans, the economicunion would becomepart of ODECA. Since a reform of ODECA 
was still being contemplated (HAR, XIII: 675), changes in its structure would not 
be difficult. 


Coordinating Committee on Economic Development. The OAS, ECLA, and 
the newly-created IDB agreed to establish a Coordinating Committee on Economic 
Development. The functions of the committee would be to combine the efforts of 
the three Hemisphere agencies and to enable a greater concentration on their com- 








*Rather than contributing $2 million, as earlier stated (HAR, XIII: 754), 
each member would contribute $4 million, paying in $2 million immediately and 
holding $2 million on call. 
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mon objectives in the economic and social development of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The agreement provided for one meeting every six months for the principal 
members of the committee and for additional, interim meetings either of members 
or of their representatives. It also designated a rotating chairmanship. It was 
hoped that the work of the committee would bring greater uniformity to the plans 
for economic development in Latin America. 


U.S. Sugar Quotas for 1961. On December 18 the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced the sugar quotas for the first quarter of 1961. With U.S. require- 
ments for the period set at 2.5 million tons, 711,974 tons were allocated to the U.S. 
producers, 317,716 tons to Puerto Rico, and 303,853 tons to Hawaii. Some of the 
areas which were entitled under the Sugar Act to progressively smaller shares in 
the U.S. market were the Philippines, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Panama, Costa Rica, the British West Indies, and British Gui- 
ana. According to a White House announcement, the prohibition of sugar imports 
from Cuba, established on July 6, 1960 (HAR, X!II: 447), would continue for the 
first quarter of 1961, and Cuba's normal share for the first quarter, amounting to 
824,299 tons, would be distributed among 20 other countries. The Dominican 
Republic received the biggest part of the spoils with 222,723 tons, but since it was 
to pay a special duty, it would forfeit most of the advantage gained by its admission 
to the U.S. market (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 





President Eisenhower indicated that he would ask Congress early in January 
for legislation giving him the authority to cut off supplies of sugar from the Domin- 
ican Republic. A similar action by the administration had failed in the last session 
of Congress when the two houses failed to agree on a compromise bill (HAR, XIII: 
529). Venezuela, not included among the 20 new quota countries, protested the al- 
location of a quota to the Dominican Republic, and Brazil was severely disappointed 
over the small share of the Cuban quota it received (see p. 931). The Brazilian 
chargé d'affaires in Washington, Carlos Alfredo Bernardes, stated that the neglect 
of Brazil showed "cold indifference for all the benefits that may stem from our 
friendship," and the Jornal do Brasil proposed that the country reach an agree- 
ment with Cuba to stabilize prices on the free market, "which suffers from the 
negative reflexes of thoughtless U.S. policy.'' Brazil had held high hopes that its 
international balance of payments deficit might be reduced by the purchase of some 
of its reserves of more than 1.5 million tons of sugar; it had been so confident the 
United States would raise its quota that it had increased production 10% in recent 
months. Brazil is the world's third largest producer of sugar but has never been 
able to enter the preferential U.S. market. 





With production in most countries up, the International Sugar Agreement, 
which attempts to keep world import requirements and exportable supplies of sugar 
in balance, was facing difficult times. After the recent meeting of the International 
Sugar Council in Mexico City, it was announced that basic export quotas of the ma- 
jor producer nations had been reduced 15% and those of the smaller nations 10%. 
Sugar Council president Ralph Stedman of Great Britain said that the final figures 
would be set in March. Because of the anticipated increase in sugar production, 
principally from Europe, the Soviet Union, and Asia, Latin America was faced 
with increased competition, in addition to its own over-production problems. Pres- 
ident-elect Kennedy became the focus of the hopes of Latin American and U.S. offi- 
cials who believed that he would be sympathetic to the Latin American commodity 
problems and would take the initiative in setting up a price stabilization plan. In 
his book Strategy for Peace, he had written that a prime factor in solving the eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America was an inter-American agreement to stabilize 
commodity prices and markets. 
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Coffee: 'Mexico Club" Meeting; New Quotas Set. The seven major Latin 
American coffee producers forming the so-called Mexico Club--namely, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Nicaragua--met in 
a closed session in San Salvador December 3-4 to discuss the coffee situation. 
After examining the development of the world coffee market, they issued a state- 
ment saying that quotas assigned to the various countries under the Interna tional 
Coffee Agreement should be strictly observed and become definitive rather than 
recommendatory. The Mexico Club also recommended to the International Cof- 
fee Agreement board of directors a reduction of as much as 10% in the quotas of 
all signatory countries for the semester from October 1, 1960, to March 31, 1961. 





When the directors of the International Coffee Agreement met in Washington 
on December 14, they followed this advice, lowering the total export quota of the 
member nations to 18,250,000 bags, or 90% of the original estimate. The quotas 
would be valid for six months, thus carrying over into the second semester of the 
coffee year 1960-61. Poor market conditions and the fact that a predicted 3% in- 
crease in U.S. consumption had not materialized were said to have caused the re- 
duction. The board chairman, Sergio Armando Fraz4o of Brazil, announced the 
adoption of a resolution making export duties for member countries final and 
binding. 


European, Japanese, and U.S. Interest in Latin Economy. As the European 
economic boom began to level off and European economists predicted a slower rate 
of growth for 1961, new efforts were made to expand trade with Latin American 
markets. Since the two world wars, Europe had experienced a gradual loss in its 
percentage of Latin American trade. In 1913 Europe's exports to Latin America 





amounted to two and a half times the value of those of the United States; by 1937 
the two were about equal; and by 1951 U.S. exports were double the value of Eu- 
rope's. Once again seeking new outlets for trade and finding themselves in a 
basically strong economic condition, the European countries individually began 
efforts to accelerate business with Latin America. 


Great Britain, supplying only about 6% of the total imports of Latin America 
and in return buying twice as many of its exports, welcomed its Board of Trade 
president Frederick Erroll back from a five-week tour of Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay (HAR, XIII: 836). Especially inter- 
ested in the Argentine market, where Britain previously had held dominant inter- 
ests, Erroll had tried to impress upon the Argentines the technical and economic 
progress made recently in Great Britain and the specialized products of Britain 
that were available to aid in the industrialization of Argentina. Aware that the 
United States was able to offer more attractive credit terms, Erroll had shown 
that with an expansion of British exports, more credit could be made available for 
Latin America. Erroll's trip followed that made by Argentine President Frondizi 
to Europe in July (HAR, XIII: 413, 478). In another move, the British Dollar Ex- 
ports Council was renamed the Western Hemisphere Exports Council (WHEC) and 
was reorganized to include trade promotion efforts in Caribbean and South Ameri- 
can countries, nations which it had previously ignored. Those newly included in 
the scope of the WHEC were Argentina, Bermuda, Brazil, Chile, Jamaica, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uruguay. The council was created in 1951 as a private organiza- 
tion working closely with the government to increase British exports. 


Over 300 businessmen met in Zurich, Switzerland, to discuss methods of 
bolstering the declining Swiss trade with Latin America. The businessmen were 
aware that exports to Latin America, which had accounted for 72% of all Swiss 
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exports in 1951, had dropped to 8% in the last year, and that Swiss imports from 
there had dropped from 8% to 4% of the Latin American market. The Latin Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Switzerland recommended the granting of long-term 
credits whenever possible to encourage Swiss exports and the creation of a com- 
mittee to study and coordinate Swiss imports and exports. It also suggested the 
establishment of a Latin American Institute, to be attached to the University of 
Commerce and Management in St. Gallen, which would train both Swiss and Latin 
American students in common business methods and situations. 


Italy also showed interest in Latin American trade Italian Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani signed a new commercial agreement with Uruguay during the 
visit of Uruguayan Executive Council President Benito Nardone (the son of Italian 
immigrants). The agreement established tariffs and promised greater Italian 
technical and economic assistance for Uruguay's economic development (see URU- 
GUAY). 


In the East, Japan showed signs of increasing trade with Latin America. 
Japan's trade, still in relative infancy in regard to Latin America, rose from a 
share of 1.7% of the Latin markets in 1951 to 2.9% in 1960. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the future intended to encourage companies interested in Latin America 
by granting them allotments of foreign exchange for raw materials and for travel. 


A report put out by the U.S. Department of Commerce stressed the activity 
of U.S. investments in branches, subsidiaries, and affiliates of U.S. companies 
in Latin America. Ranking second only to Europe, Latin America had investments 
amounting to $8,200 million, $5,000 million more than in 1950, with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela becoming the principal receivers of the U.S. 
investments. Another report, the monthly survey of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, showed that the draft indebtedness of Latin American importers to U.S. 
exporters reached its highest peak since August 1953 at the end of November. In- 
creasing $6 million over the previous month, the total debt amounted to $198.4 mil- 
lion. Thus, despite the U.S. business activity, Latin Americans simply did not 
have sufficient funds to pay for commitments they had made in business enterprises. 
The U.S. Government had done little to correct this situation, having allowed its aid 
to Latin America to slip from a total of $626 million in 1959 to $289 million in 1960. 
These difficulties helped to explain the interest of both South and North Americans 
in the new Kennedy administration. Since the President-elect favored more aid to 
underdeveloped countries, greater assistance and the subsequent strengthening of 
Latin American economies were anticipated. 


Progress on Inter-American Highway. A party of government officials went 
to Central America for what was described as an inspection tour of the inter-Amer- 
ican highway. The group included two members of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, chairman Dennis Chavez (Dem., New Mexico) and Stephen M. Young (Dem., 
Ohio). On paper, the inter-American highway stretched from the Mexican border 
to Panama, but, although $270 million had been spent over the preceding 30 years, 
the road was still not completed. A good deal of money had been wasted through 
incoherent planning; no decision had ever been made as to whether it was a tourist, 
commercial, or military road. A small section in Guatemala was closed, and in 
Costa Rica a 133-mile span south of San Isidro del General was lacking and not 
scheduled for completion until early 1962. On December 19, Panama opened traf- 
fic all the way to the Costa Rican border, but 60 miles south of Panama City the 
inter-American highway reached its end, at least temporarily. Approximately 
275 miles had to be constructed to establish a connection with the Colombian road 
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system. Parts of the highway in El Salvador and Nicaragua needed modernization. 
It had brought relatively few benefits to Guatemala and Honduras since it by-passed 
the economically important regions of those countries. 


Latin American Political School Graduates First Class. Twenty-five budding 
political leaders from ten Latin American countries recently completed a 10-week 
course at the newly established Institute of Political Education (IPE) in San Isidro 
de Coronado, Costa Rica. The institute had long been the brainchild of former 
President of Costa Rica José Figueres and had received the support of 16 political 
parties in Latin America, as well as of such prominent individuals as the Peruvian 
Aprista leader, Victor RadGl Haya de la Torre. Although the resources of IPE were 
of necessity limited, it could prove to be for the democratic left a counterbalance 
to the attractions of Moscow's Marx-Lenin Institute of Latin American Studies. The 
latter was attracting increasing numbers of Latin Americans, with Costa Rica alone 
having sent 30 leaders to Moscow. The IPE offered concentrated courses in both 
the practical and theoretical aspects of political organization, and it was hoped 
eventually to expand the full-time staff to five members, with 150 graduates each 
year. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


H. Eric Mautner. DOCTOR IN BOLIVIA. Philadelphia. Chilton. 1960. Pp. 331. 
$5.95. 


The author is a Viennese Jew who left Europe because of the Nazi persecution. 
Few countries wished to accept Jewish refugees, but for a small bribe Bolivian con- 
suls provided visas to their Andean country which so desperately needed doctors. 
Once there, Mautner found that he was not allowed to practice in the capital but was 
required to go to some isolated area where no native Bolivian doctor would be will- 
ing to serve. Thus it was that he was sent to Santa Morena in the hot lowlands. 
This volume is a chatty but revealing account of life in the Bolivian jungle. 


Hamilton Basso. A QUOTA OF SEAWEED. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday. 1960. 
Pp. 237. $3.95. 


Hamilton Basso is best known as a novelist: the author of The View from 
Pompey's Head and The Light Infantry Ball. A Swedish sailor told Basso that 
every traveler gathers his "quota of seaweed": hence the title of this travelogue, 
which takes us to Brazil, Spain, Honduras, Jamaica, andSamoa. For the Latin 
Americanist, the most interesting section is probably that describing the Brazilian 
descendants of Southern Confederates who left the United States after the Civil War. 
The chapter ''The Last Confederate" describes the small Brazilian city of Ameri- 
cana, about 125 miles inland from the coffee port of Santos, which was established 
by a contingent of Southerners after the defeat of the Confederacy. 








THE GOLDEN CONQUISTADORES. Introductions and Commentaries by Irwin R. 
Blacker. Texts edited by Harry M. Rosen. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1960. 
Pp. 384. $5.95. 


This anthology contains seven chapters devoted respectively to the exploits 
of Balboa, Cérdoba, Cortés, Alvarado, Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, and de Soto. 
The passages are abridged from standard historical works. There is a preface 
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35 pages long describing what manner of men the conquistadores were. While this 
volume makes no claim to scholarship, it is a useful compendium of the lives of 
some of the leading figures in the conquest of America. 


Sherburne F. Cook and Woodrow Borah. THE INDIAN POPULATION OF CENTRAL 
MEXICO, 1531-1610. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
1960. Pp. 111. $2.00. 


This monograph is No. 44 in the Ibero-Americana series, being a sequel to 
No. 31 in the same series, The Population of Central Mexico in the Sixteenth 
Century (1948). In the earlier study Professors Sherburne F. Cook and Lesley 
Byrd Simpson concluded on the basis of careful statistical studies that the popula- 
tion of Central Mexico at the beginning of the sixteenth century was even denser 
than it is today, but that during the course of the sixteenth century it dropped al- 
most vertically, from about 11 million to about 2 million. These figures were dis- 
puted by pro-Spanish scholars who thought that they would provide new evidence 
supporting the Black Legend about the Spanish conquest of the New World. The 
present study by Professors Cook and Borah supports the conclusions of the earlier 
monograph. 





Charles M. Leslie. NOW WE ARE CIVILIZED. Detroit. Wayne State University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xviand 108. $3.95. 


As the author, an assistant professor of sociology and anthropology at Po- 
mona College, points out, cultural anthropologists have the habit of giving their 
studies whimsical, even comic titles, suggesting a novel rather than a plodding 
work of social analysis. Professor Leslie's real theme is explained in the sub- 
title, "A Study of the World View of the Zapotec Indians of Mitla, Oaxaca." A 
student and disciple of Robert Redfield of the University of Chicago, he writes in 
a more alert manner than his master, but, like so many cultural anthropologists, 
he gives us a matter-of-fact account of a society and then begins to worry whether 
his theoretical frame of reference is correct. There is something of a hiatus be- 
tween the descriptions and the theorizing, but in any case this is a charming, re- 
freshing book. 


William H. Knowles. TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press. 1959. Pp. 214. $5.00. 


This publication of the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of 
California is a detailed study of the development of the trade union movement in 
the British West Indies, complicated as it is by the political transformation of the 
area from a series of island colonies to a federation and by the subtle problems 
arising from the Negroes' distrust of their own leaders. The book is not easy 
reading, and it should be regarded primarily as a reference work. 


Eduardo Neale-Silva. HORIZONTE HUMANO. VIDA DE JOSE EUSTASIO RIVERA. 
Madison. University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. 507. $2.25 paper; $7.50 
cloth. 


The Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico is the co-publisher of this, the 
first detailed biographical study of the Colombian novelist José Eustasio Rivero 
(1888-1928), best known for his epic of the jungle, La vord4gine. Professor Neale- 
Silva, a Chilean who teaches at the University of Wisconsin, has collected a remark- 
able documentation about Rivera. His account of the author's life makes Rivera's 
work seem like a reflection of a living truth. The monograph follows the careful 
procedures of U.S. scholarship, and it has, for example, a well-prepared index. 
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Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without due acknowledgment. 





HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional prograin in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World .... 
Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations .. 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 


Stanford Coaference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants ... 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Hispanic American Society Membership List 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4. 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. 1-X (in preparation) 





Occasionally copies of the Report go, astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 





